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CHAPTER Vm 

PERSONALITY | 

I. Some psycliologic-ai principles. IL Tlie dynamic individual, , ; 

IIL The upper reaches of houiaii personality. IV. Diifercnces 'j 

ht'lHCcn people. V. What Is the seif? ^ i 

I. SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES ‘j 

(a) Philosophy and Psychology . — We have derived ■ ' 

“good” and “bad” from the activity of conscious 
beings, the fulfilling of their capacity. We cannot give 
concreteness to these abstract phrases without maldng 
an excursion into psychology, the science of behaviour, 
and particularly of conscious human behaviour. Our 
concern with the physical sciences was only indirect, 
but psychology we must consider more closely. As the ■; 

' science of human behaviour, it should throw light on 
the proper fulfilling of human capacity. We shall 
examine it, however, from the philosophical point of 
view. Psychology is simply one of the sciences, and 
therefore a field for specialists, like physics or chemistry. 

Part of the philosopher’s task in relation to all sciences 
is to study respectfully the findings of the specialists, 
so as to discover the bearing of one science on another ; 
but also he must try to form clear ideas about the 
fundamental assumptions with which the specialists 
work, so as to discover if possible what their significance 
- is, not merely for the practical purposes of the particular 
science but for philosophy. , 

What then is the philosophical bearing of the vast, ; 
incoherent mass of doctrines known as modern psycho- 
logy ? What of permanent value does it tell us of the ! 
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Tsattire of human personality and its healthy function- 
ing? 

(b) Psychological Determinism . — ^The psychologist’s 
aim is to discover principles which will enable him to 
predict human behaviour and control it, as the chemist 
predicts and controls the behaviour of atoms. The 
psychologist wishes to be able to declare that “ human 
beings of a certain type, faced with certain circum- 
stances, will behave in certain manners and can be 
influenced by certain methods.” In fact, he wishes to 
show that human behaviour is systematically related to 
certain determinants in human nature and the environ- 
ment. Only in so far as psychological determinism is 
true, only in so far as human behaviour is not arbitrary, 
■can the psychologist go about his business at all. 

We have seen that all scientists work inductively. 
From masses of data they construct formuls descrip- 
tive of the general pattern of events. With these for- 
raute they predict future events with more or less suc- 
cess. Scientific laws, we have noted, are expected to 
hold good in the future ; but we know no necessity why 
they should. At any time they may be broken. So 
far as we are concerned, electrons, if they do behave 
systematically, do so not because in the nature of things 
they must, but spontaneously, because they have it in 
them to behave in certain manners. 

Psychological laws are on the same footing as 
physical laws, though they ar^ much less precise, much 
less comprehensive, and much less reliable. They are 
descriptions of ways in which on the whole people of 
certain types behave in certain circumstances. For 
instance, in serious danger most people try to escape, 
unless they have some strong motive for doing other- 
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wise. Owing to the complexity of human behaviour 
and tile sketchiness of psychology, only the simplest 
and most obvious laws can be relied upon with any 
confidence ; and these are all laws of a biological type- 
descriptive of the reactions of fear, sex, hunger, 
and so on. We shall later question whether these 
laws of primitive behaviour are adequate for a full 
and true description of human behaviour in all its 
modes. 

Meanwhile let us note that, even if this is not the 
case, psychological determinism may still be trua 
Even if it is necessary to construct special laws for the 
more developed activities, human behaviour may still 
be systematic and therefore predictable. On the other 
hand, it might be found that this was not the case. 
There may be something absolutely indeterminate and 
arbitrary in human behaviour. It is at least possible 
that in some human acts there is a factor which is 
absolutely novel, something which is, in the fullest 
sense of the word, creative. ■ ' • 

If psychological determinism is true absolutely, 
human behaviour is in theory predictable throughout. 
Should this possibility be contemplated with horror ? 
No. In actual life the man whose conduct is recog- 
nised to be systematic, predictable, reliable, is valued 
and praised, not spurned, so long as the determining 
principles of his conduct are themselves good principles. 
A deterministic system of psychology which described 
just how, just with what degree of moral integrity, 
different kinds of men would behave in different cir- 
cumstances need not be disheartening, so long as it 
allowed generous and noble motives to be in some 
considerable degree actually effective, and not merely 
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disgiiised resoltants of the interaction of primitive 
impulses. 

The only kind of freedom that matters is not freedom 
for completely irresponsible, arbitraiy caprice, but the 
freedom which consists in 5e{/tdetermination, in con- 
trast with deternnnation by something external to the 
self, or something wtliin the self but less than the whole 
self. In the act of falling down a precipice a man is 
relatively unfree, since the event is almost wholly deter- 
mined from without. In walking he is relatively free, 
since the event is largely determined by his own active 
nature. On the other hand, if, under the impulse of 
obsessive hate, he walks to commit a murder, contrary 
to Ms better judgment; if, in fact, his act is determined 
by an insistent partial motive, although he knows that 
it will lead to disaster for his self as a whole, then he is 
in an important sense less free than if he resisted the 
temptation. Finally, even in an act of prudence, if its 
motive is obsessive self-regard in conflict with the con- 
sidered will to behave socially, a man may be said to 
be less free than in self-abnegation for an end which he 
Mmself recognises as more worthy than self-preserva- 
tion. In this kind of act he achieves the Mghest possible 
degree of freedom. That is, though Ms act is fully 
determined, it is determined in accordance with his 
own fully conscious and fully integrated will. In fact, 
he Mmself determines it, acting, of course, in relation 
to the external world. He Mmself, no doubt, is a 
determiimte sometMng. He has a certain nature 
and not some other nature. But in so far as Ms 
act was a coiaplete and unrestrained expression of 
Ms own nature, he was free, in the only sense that 
matters; even if, in turn, Ms nature was in the past 
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detennined by influences other than himself which 
produced him. 

(c) “ Mental Chemistry .''' — ^The analytical method, 
which proved so useful in the physical sciences, w'as 
naturally applied in psychology. In this field, of 
course, it has proved immensely useful; but it has 
also been responsible for a good deal of unsound 
theory. 

David Hume, as we have seen, regarded the mind as 
a stream of “ impressions and ideas.” Some of the 
followers of Hume claimed that to understand this 
stream of consciousness we must analyse it and dis- 
cover the laws which determine the patterns and 
sequences of the elements which compose it. They 
thought in terms of “ mental chemistry.” Conscious- 
ness at any moment was like a very complex and ever- 
changing chemical compound made up, so to speak, of 
mental atoms. Further, they believed that one funda- 
mental principle underlay all psychological laws, 
namely the principle of “ mental association.” The 
present experience, they said, tends to recall features 
of past experience which were associated with this par- 
ticular kind of experience on.past occasions. Thus the 
visual appearance of an orange as a round, yellow, 
mottled patch recalls the fragrance and sweetness that 
were formerly associated with such visual experiences. 
The psychology based on this principle is called 
Associationism, and is fundamentally “ atomistic.” It 
deals in mental “ atoms.” 

These “ mental atoms ” are supposed to consist of 
unit characters of sensation — ^units of colour, pressure, 
warmth, sound, and so on, occurring in patterns to form 
shapes, physical objects, rhythms ; and capable of being 
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recalled as images from past experience. Some of the, 
patterns are supposed to be intrinsically pleasant or 
unpleasant, others acquire pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness in relation to the primitive need of the organism 
to preserve itself, or to its more sophisticated needs, 
acquired in a civilised environment. 

As we shall see, the theory is open to many serious 
objections, which are of two main types. The first is 
that the mind is not “ built up ” of unitary elements. 
It is essentially an “ organic whole,” in which every part 
is determined by its relation to the rest. The second 
objection is that the mind is not simply a passive reci- 
pient of impressions. It is essentially active, or (if you 
prefer the word) dynamic; and its experience is largely 
determined by its activities or its capacities for action. 
Let us consider the unity of the mind. 

(d) The Unity of Experience . — ^The mind, then, is not 
made up of mental atoms which are distinct and self- 
complete and unmodified by their relations with the 
whole of experience. The mind is not built of separate 
bricks. Experience is not composed of mortared units. 
It is “ seamless.” Its parts fade into one another. 
Moreover, everything in experience qualifies and pene- 
trates everything else. Whatever we experience is 
experienced in virtue of its difference from other things, 
A perceived shape, for instance, is a determination with- 
in the total visual field. It is what it is in virtue of the 
background which it is not. Warmth is sensed in con- 
trast with cold, light with darkness. We perceive 
patterns, w'hich closer attention can analyse into their 
component parts. We do not buiid the patterns up out 
of mental elements. In this connection one of Professor 
Kohler’s experiments is significant. He confronted a 
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hungry ape with two cards of different shades of grey. 

; Behind the darker card there was food, behind the 
other nothing. After a few such experiences the ape 
; learned to go straight to the darker card. But one day 
; the light card was removed and a fresh card, darker than 
the original dark card, was put in its place. In the altered 
j situation, the ape chose the new and very dark card. 

That is, it was all along reacting, not to a particular 
: shade of grey, but to “ darker,” as opposed to “ lighter.” 

: On the atomistic theory it should have continued to 

# respond automatically to the. original, medium shade, 

I no matter what other cards were introduced. 

I / We must conceive of the infant’s mind not as a 
I “ buzzing confusion ” (to use WiUiam James’s phrase), 

: but as a shifting, unsteady experience of very simple 

i patterns against a very vague, unnoticed background. 
\ Its mental progress consists of gradually filling out the 
patterns with detail, by analysing out their features ; and 
in the progressive discovery of fresh patterns in the 
hitherto unnoticed background. Probably the infant 
does not even distinguish between the different sensory 
I fields. Its mother is not something which occurs in 
; the field of sight, and in the field of touch, and in the 

■ field of sound. She is simply a seen-felt- touched 

thing. 

• , In this connection we must distinguish between what 
;; Bertrand Russell has called the “ psychologically primi- 
tive ” and the “ logically primitive.” The psychoiogic- 

r ally primitive is what comes first in the development of 

! the mind, the vague perception of unanalysed physical 

i objects, actually composed of elements from several 

; senses. The logically primitive is the detailed pattern 

y of unitary sense-characters which the expert mind 
. . 227 
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reaches by careful analysis of common-sense percep- 
tion of physical objects. For the understanding of the 
physical world, what matters most is the logically 
primitive. For the understanding of the mind, both 
are important, in different connections. Even for the 
understanding of the physical world, it is important to 
realise that the unitary sensory characters, which the 
expert discovers by the analysis of perception, are not 
the absolutely fixed, discrete- elements w'hich they were 
once supposed to be. Every sense-character is intrin- 
sically related to others by contrast. The seemingly 
atomic structure of experience is not strictly atomic. 

Our present concern is the mind, and its unity. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that the mind, whatever 
it is, experiences things together. When we see a dog 
and hear it bark, there is not merely the seeing a dog 
and the hearing it bark. There is a single experience 
of “ see-hearing.” Seeing we hear, and hearing we 
see. And each factor of the single experience to some 
extent modifies the other. 

The unity of experience is particularly striking in the 
relation of knowing, feeling, and strivmg. These were 
formerly regarded as distinct faculties which might 
function independently of one another; but every 
mental event really involves all three of them, or rather 
has three aspects. It is a case of know-feel-strive, or 
(in technical language) cognition-affection-conation. 
Obviously there can be no conscious striving that is not 
a striving about something known and felt. There can 
be no feeling (liking or disliking) that is not feeling 
about something knovm and striven for or against. ■ 
There can be no knowing that is not itself an enterprise, 
an activity, a striving, either to grasp or to avoid some- 
- 228 ' . ■ - 
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thing. Moreover, in another way also knowing in- 
volves striving. Our knowing, our cognition, is deter- 
mined not only by the objective world but also by our 
interests. These direct our attention hither and thither, 
and actually modify our knovs^ing. 

The atomistic or granular theory of experience is 
faced with a peculiarly striking difficulty in respect of 
memory. If it is taken seriously it makes memory im- 
possible. According to the theory a particular act 
of memory is just a system of mental imagery to which 
is attached a feeling of “ pastness.” It has also certain 
relations within a wider system of possible imagery, 
similarly toned with “pastness,” namely “my past 
experience.” But within the terms of the theory it is 
quite unintelligible that memory should be about actual 
events which formerly occurred and are now non- 
existent. For if it is about actual past events, the 
conscious act of remembering must be something more 
than a mere present event having no contact with the 
past. Something or other that was present at the past 
event must persist now. Such a spanning of past and 
present the theory does not permit. So far as the theory 
is concerned, memory must be a gigantic illusion. I 
may. have come into being a few seconds ago equipped, 
with a complete set of bogus memories which have no 
relation to a real past. If we insist on believing that 
memory really reports the past we must refrain from 
describing consciousness in such a way as to make this 
impossible. 

This difficulty over memory is a good example of the 
limitations of the analytic method. We must distin- 
guish between “ aggregates ” and “ organic wholes.” 
An aggregate is a collection of independent things, such 
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as a heap of stones. An organic whole Is a system in 
which the nature of the parts is determined by their 
relations with the rest of the system. Animals, minds, 
and works of art are organic wholes. If you analyse 
an organic whole into parts and regard the parts as 
discrete self-complete things, and then explain the 
whole in terms of them, your explanation will be super- 
ficial. 

We must now ask whether there is really any truth in 
tire doctrine of Associatioiusm. No doubt in some 
sense a present experience tends to “ recall ” similar 
experiences in the. past, and also their associates in the 
past. But how can this be explained in terms of the 
theory ? If the factors of experience are wholly dis- 
tinct from one another, how can mere likeness con- 
stitute a litik between them ? Is s,imiiarity a sort of 
magnetism ? 

If on the other hand we think of experience, not as a 
patchwork and succession of separate things, but as the 
complex activity of a single enduring thing, tliis diffi- 
culty is avoided. We should then describe association 
thus. When the “ enduring thing ” is stimulated to act 
in a certain manner (e.g. seeing an orange) in which it 
has acted on former occasions, it tends to be in some 
degree aware of the former act and of the whole pattern 
of activity (e.g. fragrance and taste) in which the former 
act was a member. 

What of this “ endurmg thing ” ? If it is to serve 
the purpose of the explanation, must it be a substance, 
with changing attributes? Before dealing with this 
problemlet us very briefly consider the observable nature 
of the individual mind and the ways in which minds 
differ. 
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kinds of stimuli that flood in on him. No sense-organs, 
for instance, are adapted to “ radio ” waves, or ultra- 
violet waves, or super-sonics. Only stimuli of those 
kinds which have proved relevant to biological need are 
selected by specialised organs. 

Another importaiit character of our mental life is 

that it includes inarnediate acquainmnce Mth chau^ 

Exp^ence is alway^^ going on.” It does not 
feonMst of a diiratipnless instaiit of present experience 
which ‘^chcks ’V If it did we should 

have no perception of change or movement.^^ M 
do actually perceive things movmg and changing. 
Our present is therefore a span of time, not a timeless 
instant. One event fades into the next and gradually 
ceases to be present. 

Next, sense-experience is filled out with vague 
sensory imagery derived from the past, so as to afford 
perception of the hosts of three-dimensional physical 
objects of the world of ordinary Ufe. Past experience 
can also be recalled as explicit memories with a feeling 
of “ pastness,” and more or less precise location in 
the system of remembered and merely “heard-of” 
past events. 
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The most striking difference between human cogni- 
tion and tliat of even the most developed siib-hiiman 
animals is that, in man there is a far higher degree of 
the power of abstraction, of fonning general ideas, or 
(more precisely) of attending to the universal characters 
that large classes of evente or situations have in 
common, while ignoring the idiosyncrasies of the 
particular events or situations. Professor Kohler’s 
chimpanzees, as we have remarked, abstracted the 
character that renders packing-cases climbable. Man 
goes much farther in abstracting such ven/ general 
characters as “a million,” “justice,” “space,” 
“ truth.” The power of abstraction has been im- 
mensely iiided by the practice of using %'erbal symbols, 
or names, to earmark and signify particular tilings and 
imiversal characters. Without language, thought could 
never have passed far beyond the stage reached by the 
apes. Unfortunately, like all potent instruments, 
language is dangerous. Symbols may come to Idse 
their meaning, or take on several meanings. Such 
debased symbols, or pseudo-symbols, whicli have no 
objective meaning at all though they are manipulated 
as though they were genuine symbols, may lead to ail 
manner of superstitions and subtle unconscious 
confusions of thouglit. 

Men vary greatly in cognitive powers. Some have 
better sensory equipment than others. Some can 
discriminate differences which are too slight for others 
to detect. In fact, some are more capable of analysis. 
Some, on the other hand, are better at synthesis. 
They have, so to speak, wider mental grasp. Tliey 
can detect the relationship of facts which superficially 
seem to have no connection with one another. Such 
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i 

. powers as these go to make up the complex capacity 

! , known as intelligence. Clearly some individuals are 

‘ more intelligent than others, either in special fields or 

I in every field. Some, for instance, have more “ prac- 

- ticai intelligence,” some more “ theoretical intelii- 

; gence.” Some are specially gifted with intelligence in 

I the sphere of personal intercourse. They are peculiarly 

apt at detecting slight changes of mode in the behaviour 
i of their fellows, and responding appropriately. 

I* These cognitive powers, though they may vary in 

: degree in different individuals, are conunon in some 

(I degree to ail. Besides these powers we must allow the 

' possibility of others which the average man lacks, or 

has only in a negligible degree. There is some evidence 
di that at least a few individuals, perhaps all to some 

j. extent, are capable of “ telepathy,” of direct access to 

I the experience of others, without the mediation of the 

: I' senses. This conclusion is at least strongly suggested . 

, j by recent experiments. Still more surprising, experi- 

;i ment has also seemed to support the claim that some 
are capable of “clairvoyance,” of “extra-sensory” 

; perception of physical facts which could not be reached 

j, - either by the normal channels or by telepathy. Such 

5 ; claims need to be supported by a much greater mass of 

i " evidence before they can be accepted as fully estab- 

lished ; but in the present state of human knowledge it 
i would be foolish to rule out the possibility of such 

‘ powers. It is, after all, very probable that our present 

] , naively materialistic knowledge touches only the fringe 

I of reality. Supernormal modes of cognition may 

actually occur amongst us; and they may constitutje a 
J , fragmentary hint of powers proper to a higher plane 
I of evolution. 
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(b) Straining Toward Action. — Wq must now con- 
sider the individual as a centre of feeling and striving, 
and we must begin with another criticism of Assoda- 
tionism. Any particular present experience must have 
an immense number of very diverse associations in the 
past. Wliat is it . that determines which of all tliese 
shall actually be recalled ? For the hungry man ail 
sorts of experience are apt to be reminiscent of food; 
all trains of thought lead sooner or later to memories 
or fantasies of feasting. Yet when he has fed, his 
attention will wander in other directions. The course 
of association, and indeed the character of perception 
itself, are largely determined by the claims of interest 
or need. After a visit to Switzerland an artist and a 
geologist will give very diiferent reports of tlie country. 
The one will see the mountains mainly as complicated 
coloured shapes, the other as geological formations. 

The individual is essentially dynamic. He is doing 
things and straining to do other tilings. Biologically 
and psychologically he is a system of needs to act in 
specific manners in response to the state of his own 
body and the environment. When he is empty, he 
needs to seek food. When in danger, he needs to 
escape. When sexually ripe he needs to make love. 
When thwarted by another living creature he needs to 
take violent hostile action. And so on. These needs 
or active behaviour-tendencies or dispositions largely 
(|etennine his cognition of his world. He is far from 
a merely passive recipient of external fact. 

For psychology, as for biology, the most significant 
concept is that of the active organism, responding to 
the stimuli of the environment. The organism must 
be regarded not simply as a physical thing, but rather 
' ■ .234 
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as a body-mind, as something to be studied both from 
the physical and the psychological points of view. 

We must be careful not to suppose that a need, or 
disposition, or behaviour-tendency, is a hidden bit of 
machinery wliich compels the organism to behave in a 
specific way. When we say that a man needs food or 
tends to eat when he is hungry, we are not expounding 
an internal necessity; we are merely summarising a 
host of observations of particular cases of human 
behaviour. Even when we attribute some particular 
behaviour to some hidden need, we are doing 
no more than describing. If, in the manner of the 
psycho-analysts, we derive (let us say) a particular 
vindictive act from repressed father-hate, we are only 
saying that the act has characters in virtue of which 
it must be assigned to a certain class. 

Though a need is not to be thought of as a hidden 
bit of machinery, we must nevertheless think of it as 
in some sense a disposition (momentary or constant) 
toward some specific kind of activity, a potentiality of 
acting in a certain manner in response to a certain kind 
of situation. On -the other hand, we must beware of 
regarding dispositions as inflexible, unalterable, dis- 
tinct factors ; and the personality as a tissue woven of 
these harsh fibres. Rather we must think of disposi- 
tions as all, in varying degrees, fluid or viscous, as only ? 
relatively constant. In fact they are intrinsically | 
related parts within the organic whole of the per- 
sonality. 

The individual’s activities are teleolo^cal. They i;. , > 
are determined by a goal or end, at least in the sense ; J 
that, when a certain end is attained, the activity ceases. ^ ; 

For instance, in flight from danger, the course of ,, ;; 
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acuvity may vary witti arcumstanees, but wiien the 
individual has escaped the danger, by whatever course, 
flight ceases. We must be careful not to confuse the 
end which actually causes quiescence and the biological 
end which an observer is tempted to consider the true 
end of the activity. Thus the actual end of eating is a 
filled belly, but the biological end is supposed to be 


iDie on me meory mat ail benaviour is directed m the 
main toward the survival of the individual or the race. 
The actual end is simply the observed end-state of a 
series of acts. 

(c) Innate and Acquired Need . — In many sub-human 
animals behaviour is mainly an e.xpression of the 
inherited nature of the individual It is but slightly 
modified by experience. Insects perform complex 
stereotyped actions witliout having to learn the.m. If 
the normal environment is altered, they show only very 
shght power of readjusting their behaviour. The nest- 
building of birds is less complex and more adaptable, 
but clearly it also is mainly innate. In the higher 
mammals behaviour is much less precise and rigid. It 
consists mainly of very general types of activity in 
response to very general types of situation. They are 
responses partly to a condition of the external world, 
partly to a condition of the organism itself. Eating, 
for instance, involves not only the presence of food but 
an organic condition. Very roughly the kinds of 


■ttack, sex, parenthood, and gregariousness, 
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modifiable by experience. Through trial and error, or 
more distinctively intelligent insight, animals can leani 
modes of behaviour very different from the innate 
modes. 

In man the innate is still more vague and more 
flexible. Behaviour is modified to a still greater extent 
by intelligence. Nevertlieless, under the influence of 
the revolt against rationalism, some psychologists have 
claimed that the innate factor is all-iraportant for 
understanding human behaviour. All our actions, 
they say, are determined in the last analysis by innate 
dispositions to act in certain manners in response to 
certain stimuli. Sometimes these innate factors are 
regarded as mental entities and called instincts ; some- 
times instinctive action itself is said to be at bottom a 
case of mere physioiogical reflex action, like involuntary 
sneezing, though of course much more complicated. 
Of the instinct-psychologists one school inclines to 
emphasise the sexual instinct as by far the most im- 
portant determinant; another stresses self-regard; 
another postulates a general instinctive urge which is 
directed hither or thither according to the environ- 
ment’s impact ; while others claim that man’s instinctive 
nature must be analysed into a large number of innate, 
dispositions, such as fear, anger, sex, protectiveness, 
gregariousness, self-assertion, curiosity, manipulation, 
vocalisation, and so on. 

There can be no doubt that there is an innate basis 
in all our behaviour, and that it is not unlike that of 
the higher sub-human animals. But the attempt to 
describe all human behaviour as simply a subtle expres- 
sion of instinct is misleading. There is no clear know- ' 
ledge of the innate factors; and to explain human 
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behaviour in terms of them is to explain the known by 
the unknown. In man, save when he is acting under 
stress of violent primitive emotion, the primitive needs 
are overlaid by such a complex system of acquired 
needs, or learned habits of action, that they are of little 
use for explanatory purposes. Almost any concrete 
action may afford some satisfaction for almost every 
innate disposition (or reflex mechanism), and can be 
plausibly accounted for in terms of each of the con- 
flicting theories. " 

Clearly, then, though we must recognise that at 
bottom human nature is very' much like (say) ape 
nature, and that in primitive situations man often acts 
in an almost purely “ animal ” manner, we must also 
recognise that in typically human and civilised situa- 
tions all his behaviour is much more complex, and 
demands for its interpretation not only concepts 
derivable from the study of animal behaviour, but also 
concepts derivable only from human behaviour. 

(d) How Behaviour is Modified . — ^The commonest 
way in which new modes of behaviour are acquired, 
both in men and animals, is by the process known as 
“conditioning.” When^a dog smells food, gastric 
juice flows into its stomach. If the smell of food is 
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Thus a political policy, even if it is foolish, may come 
to seem attractive merely by being associated with free 
drinks and motor rides, or with an adored leader. 
Reason may then be brought in to justify the attrac- 
tiveness and prove the policy wise. 

The other method by which behaviour is modified in 
men, and much less frequently in other animals, is the 
method of intelligence, which we have already examined 
in the cases of the chimpanzee and Einstein. This is 
the distinctively human way, though some behaviour 
of sub-human animals shows rudimentary intelligence, 
and most human behaviour is almost wholly the 
product of mere conditioning. 

It should be noted that, even when intelligence has 
worked out a new method of behaviour, the new 
method may not be adopted. Well-established habit 
may prove irresistible. On the other hand, if the new 
behaviour is adopted, intelligence need not come into 
operation again whenever the behaviour is repeated. 
A new automatic liabit may be formed on the basis of 
the new behaviour. The chimpanzee, having intelli- 
gently solved the problem of the suspended fruit, may 
come to perform the necessary actions in future without 
repeating the painful act of intelligent insight. The 
multiplication table, once learnt in laborious processes 
of reasoning, may be repeated parrot-wise. 

Our daily life consists of an immensely complicated 
system of habitual actions, intermittently modified by 
conditioning or by intelligence. Washing, dressing, 
catching trains, going about our business, making love, 
disputing, fearing calamity, longing for success, con-, 
templating our own nature and the world’s, these and 
a thousand other actions are carried out by each of us 
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public cause. Of these cases we may say both that 
some are experienced by the agent himself as more 
complex than others, and that some, objectively 
studied, are observed to involve in fact more complex 
capacities than others. Thus, to take an extreme case, 
the intelligent desire to embark on a certain career 
involves considerable knowledge of society and of one’s 
own aptitude, whereas a sneeze involves no more than 
a simple reflex mechanism. Deliberate conscious 
activities may be said to vary in respect of the “ know- 
ing ” involved in them, the “ feeling ” involved in them, 
and the “ striving ” and actual “ doing ” involved in 
them. These three aspects, as we have seen, are in- 
separable. There is no “ knowing ” that is not a 
“ striving,” and' so on. But for the understanding of 
a particular bit of behaviour one aspect may be more 
important than another. 

It is arguable, though there is not agreement on the 
subject, that along with differences of complexity in 
behaviour there also appear differences of quality. In 
this view love, JTor instance, which includes the re alising 
of another person as a centre of conscious activity, and 








fully accounted for by describing it as a highly complex 
form of response to stimulus, of the primitive biological 
order. It seems to involve a kind of apprehension and 
feeling and striving not reducible to the primitive. 
Before accepting any account which claimed to describe 
these higher activities wholly in terms of primitive 
activities we should have to make certain that the 
distinctive features of higher activities had not been 
overlooked or misrepresented. 

Very roughly, and without deciding whether the dis- 
tinctively human activities are “ reducible ” or “ emer- 
gent,” we may classify the hierarchy of behaviour as 
follows : 

(1) Simplest of all, though even these are incredibly 
complex, are tlie purely physical and chemical reactions 
of the physical units of the body, considered as a 
purely physical system. It may or may not be that a 
complete account of physical behaviour can in theory' 
be given solely in these terms. For my part I am quite 
ready to believe that it can. But at the same time I 
should insist that tiiis purely physical and therefore 
very abstract account of behaviour would be less 
significant for the understanding of human nature than 
the account given in humanistic terms. 

(2) Next come the simplest vital reactions of indivi- 


are overwhehningly more complex than the sub-vital 
physical reactions of the physical units in inorganic 
situations. 

(3) Far more complex again are the simple reflexes, 
such as the shutting of an eyelid in response to the 



organ (fly in eye); (b) passage of a nerve-current along 
a sensory nerve-channel into the spinal chord or the 
base of the brain; (c) continuation of the current along 
a more or less direct course linking the sensory to the 
relevant motor nerve in the central nervous system; 
(d) passage of the current outwards along a motor 
nerve to the relevant muscle or gland ; (e) contraction 
of the muscle or chemical action of the gland. In 
simple reflex action the response is very stereotyped, 
but it can be conditioned to new stimuli, as in tlie 
case of the dog’s gastric flow. Experiment strongly 
suggests that emotional states are produced by, or 
through the medium of, certain chemicals in the blood, 
and that these chemicals are produced by special glands 
which are set in action by reflex mechanism. ""Thus 
anger is correlated with the presence of adrenalin, 
which is produced by the adrenal gland by reflex 
stimulus in response to “ anger situations.” Adrenalin 
injected into a cat makes the cat angry. Mere water 
does not. 

(4) Simple reflexes may occur together or in 
sequences to form compound reflexes, such as 
standing, digesting, breathing. These also may .be 
conditioned. 

(5) “ Instinct ” may be merely a case of very complex 
and highly flexible or modifiable “ compound reflex,” 
in which the whole action is controlled by special 
emotion reflexes. But we must allow for the possibility 
that instinctive action really involves a novelty over and 
above reflex action. However this may be, though in 
the human infant there are purely instinctive (or reflex) 
actions, such as sucking and rage, in the grown man. 
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and even in the child, very little unmodified “ instinc- 
tive ” action occurs. ' Rage, for instance, is roused not 
only by physical resistance, as in the animal, but by all 
manner of conditioned stimuli resulting from civilised 
life (e.g. the receipt of a letter). Even the response 
itself seldom takes the primitive form of physical 
attack. It may, for instance, consist of writing another 
letter. 

(6) We come now to the hierarchical rank which 
includes the distinctively human kinds of behaviour and 
experience, the kinds which are characteristic of man, 
though they are spasmodically and precariously 
attained by the highest sub-human animals. The 
simplest example of this is practical intelligence. 
Human behaviour is to a greater or less extent modified 
by the power of coping with novel situations not merely 
by trial and error but by noticing their relevant features 
and relating these with significant features of past 
experience. As we have seen, the essential character 
of this behaviour is the act of attending to likenesses 
and differences, and thereby abstracting universal 
characters, which can then he manipulated in imagina- 
tion for experimental purposes. This power of forming 
“ free ideas,” and performing imaginary experiments 
with them is not only tlie source of practical intelligence 
and of intellect but is also an essential factor in imagi- 
native art and in imaginative insight into self and 
others. Indeed, it is this power which enables the 
passage from mere habit-formation to the formation of 
“ sentiments.” In habit we respond to a stereotyped 
situation with a familiar stereotyped action. A 
“ sentiment,” on the other hand, may be defined as a 
complicated system of responses varying in relation to 
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the varying condition of a certain object, or of the 
varying relation of the object to the agent himself. 
The object of a sentiment may be another human' 
being, an animal, a physical thing, a whole class of 
living or lifeless things, or an abstraction such as love 
or justice or punctuality. 

Let us consider a sentiment of love. John, let us 
suppose, has a sentiment of love for Jane. When Jane 
is insulted, John responds with anger on her account. 
When she is in danger he fears for her and seeks to 
protect her. When she is admired by Jim, he feels per- 
haps a conflict of joy on her account and jealousy on 
his own account; and he tends to act accordingly. 
Even while he loves her for her own sake as an intrinsic 
good, he aiso feels possessively toward her and strives 
to hold her. When he is in the mood he makes love to 
her; though if she herself is not in the mood he may 
refrain. When she flouts him he responds with anger 
or dejection. And so on. His sentiment of love for 
her is inevitably balanced by at least a rudimentary and 
perhaps a full-blown sentiment of hate. For though 
he genuinely loves her, he also loves himself; and 
though she is in many ways a source of enrichment to 
lim, she is in some ways a source of frustration. Thus 
when she is cold or cniel or grasping he may respond 
either in terms of self-regard and hate or in terms of 
self-abnegation and love, or both. 

Sentiments for other individuals involve the capacity 
for reacting to persons as persons and not merely as 
stimuli. In fact, they involve self-consciousness and 
other consciousness, which in sub-human animals are 
at most very rudimentary. Self-consciousness begins 
with the power of attending not merely to external 
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objects but to one’s own acts of experiencing. TMs 
gi%’es rise to a sentiment the object of which is oneself 
as an experiencing person among other persons, and 
also to sentiments the objects of which are other 
persons. 

John’s complex behaviour toward Jane, then, can 
best be described as follows. He has (a) a sentiment of 
self-regard, and a probably less vigorous sentiment of 
self-contempt, which is also a factor in us all. He has 
also (h) a sentiment for Jane herself as an intrinsically 
good thing, not merely as a source of enrichment or 
advancement to his own self; and along with this he 
has a sentiment for her as in some respects a bad thing, 
not merely as a source of frustration to himself. It is a 
mistake to suppose that all other-regarding sentiments 
are “at bottom” self-regarding. Of, course, as we 
have seen, there is a sense in which all behaviour is 
self-regarding, since it is directed toward the end which 
the individual himself is seeking. But in a more im- 
portant sense self-regarding acts are those which are 
directed toward the fulfilment of “ me ” as a particular 
person among others, and other-regarding acts are 
directed toward the fulfihnent of other persons. The 
second kind of activity cannot be derived from the first. 
But we must, of course, recognise that self-regard is 
much more insistent than other-regard ; and also that 
some particular cases of other-regard are at bottom 
self-regarding, and vice versa. 

When self-consciousness and other consciousness 
&st dawn in the life of the child, and presumably also 
in the early stages of the evolution of the species, even 
lifeless objects tend at first to be regarded as persons 
and reacted to with behaviour proper to pemons. 
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Thus the child personifies not only its doll but all 
striking physical objects. The savage personifies not 
only his fetish but winds, trees, rivers, rocks. Even the 
civilised adult tends to personify lifeless objects that 
receive much attention. The shipmaster personifies 
his vessel, the engineer his machine. We are all in 
danger of personifying abstract ideas and large groups 
of individuals. The religious devotee personifies 
alinightiness and love. The patriot personifies the 
State or the People. These are all cases of misplaced 
transference of the reaction proper to persons, or at 
least to conscious beings. 

We must distinguish between two very different ways 
of reacting to persons, one primitive, the other more 
developed. In the primitive mode, though one recog- 
nises the other as a person, as a conscious being, one 
reacts to him only as a means for fulfilling one’s own 
needs. In the more developed mode one wills the fulfil- 
ment of the other’s needs in the same direct manner as 
one wills one’s own fulfilment. Further, as we distin- 
guish between impulsive acts of self-assertion (such as 
anger) and the established sentiment of self-regard, 
which may issue in all sorts of action, so also we must 
distinguish between impulsive affection and established 
sentiments of other-regard. Impulsive acts of affection 
oc?cur not only in human beings but also in sub-human 
animals in relation to mates and offspring. In John’s 
behaviour toward Jane, then, we should distinguish 
between (a) impulsive acts of self-assertion and affec- 
tion, and (b) the established sentiments of self-regard 
and Jane-regard. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that any con- 
crete act may happen to be at once impulsive and an 
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expression of a sentiment; and further that it may 
express both the self-regarding sentiment and other 
sentiments. Indeed, so complex and so unified is the 
human individual that almost the whole of his dynamic 
nature may express itself in a single act. 

Having contrasted genuine other-regard with the 
primitive reactions toward other individuals, let us now 
contrast primitive gregariousness with the distinctively 
human attitude toward society. Roughly we may say 
that primitive gregariousness, as sometimes seen in 
herds of cattle, consists in a set of stereotyped responses 
to stimuli. Isolation from the herd produces reactions 
of anxiety and the attempt to return to the herd. 
Danger produces clustering, and some degree of unity 
of action. Eccentricity in any individual produces 
hostility on the part of others. On the other hand, 
the exceptionally powerful and masterful individual is 
reacted to with submission, and is followed. 

Genuine human sociality, on the other hand, is so 
different from tliis that any attempt to explain it as 
“ merely ” a development of primitive gregariousness 
is far more misleading than significant. Of course even 
human sociality is mainly of the primitive type ; but 
civilised and truly human social behaviour does occur, 
and plays an immensely important part in small groups 
of individuals in personal contact. In large groups, 
not cemented by personal contact, it is very much more 
precarious and rare, but it is at least a potent ideal. 
Genuinely human sociality is rooted in the" distinctively 
human power of realising other individuals as conscioxis 
persons, and willing their needs widiput ulterior, self- 
regarding motives. But it is more, than a sentiment for 
particular cherished individuals. It is in fact the 
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deliberate will that all individuals, known and un- 
known, within the society shall be treated as persons, 
not merely as manifestations of the herd. The society 
in question may be of any size, from the family or the 
city to the nation or the whole human race. But the 
larger and less coherent the society, the more precarious 


trate that we must devote a chapter to the consideration 


I will close this section by explaining a phrase which I 
have already used more than once, namely “ creative 
activity.” I use this phrase to refer to any kind of 
activity which raises the mental life of the individual 
temporarily or permanently to a new and higher level 
of development, in respect of sensitivity or of integra- 
tion, It may be that very many kinds of activities are 
to some slight extent “ creative ” in this sense, but I use 
the word rather to mean those activities which are in 
the main of this kind. Thus, some education, some art, 
some intellectual work, some personal intercourse, 
deserve the adjective “ creative.” 

{/) Conflict and Repression. — man’s needs very 
often conflict with one another. The world being such 
as it is, the fulfilling of one need often makes the 
fulfilling of some other need impossible. Conflict may 
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take place either between needs of the same hieratcHcai 
rank or between needs of different ranks. Of the first 
kind would be a conflict between impulsive pugnacity 
and impulsive fear, or, on a higher level, between love 
and hate of the same person. On the other hand, in 
a conflict between, on the one hand, the will to catch a 
train so as to fulfil an important engagement and, on 
the other hand, an impulse to have a drink on the way, 
the needs are of different rank. The most dangerous 
conflicts, on the whole, occur between an end which 
the individual cherishes as most important or sacred 
and any primitive and deep-rooted impulse which 
threatens to violate it. Conflicts of this sort can cause 
profound discord and cleavage in the personality. For 
instance, a child’s conflicting impulses with regard to 
its parents may cause permanent disorders in its mind. 

Freud, whatever Ins mistakes, has a great achieve- 
ment to his credit. He has shown that in such cases of 
grave conflict the disreputable impulses, intolerable to 
the dominant personality, may be “ repressed ” into 
“ the unconscious.” That is, needs or cravings which 
are gravely inconsistent with the ideal of personal 
virtuousness may be resolutely ignored. The indivi- 
dual may cease to be able to attend to the fact that he 
has such cravings at all. If consciously he admires 
and loves his father and “ unconsciously ” he needs to 
be rid of him or get the better of him, the disreputable 
need, though not recognisable, will not cease to be a 
factor in his nature. It will express itself by distorting 
his feelings and thoughts not only about Ms father but 
about anytMng which is superficially identifiable with 
Ms father or the relation of parenthood. In fact, to 
use the jargon of psycho-analysis, it will generate “ iii 
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Ms unconscious” a “complex” with regard to his 
father. 

A complex may conveniently be regarded as a senti- 
ment tlie object of which is not valued consciously or 
disvalued consciously. The object is valued (or dis- 
yalued), but it is impossible to attend to the fact. The 
individual is actually “ set ” in favour of the object (or 
against it), but he is not aware of the fact. Neverthe- 
less, because he is set in that direction his conscious 
activity is to a greater or less extent influenced in that 
direction ; and this influence, from the point of view of 
conscious ends, is irrational. 

Sometimes conflict takes another form. The re- 
pressed matter, instead of remaining as a submerged 
and distorting influence, may capture for a wMle the 
stronghold of consciousness. Either the subject’s tem- 
perament may suddenly and dramaticaUy change, so 
that to his friends he becomes “ almost a dilferent 
person”; or, still more strikingly, this emotional 
change may be accompanied by a loss of memory of 
his whole past career, so that he becomes in a more 
literal sense a new personality. In tMs new state he 
may continue for years. Or he may undergo repeated 
alternations of personality, or even spawn a number of 
subordinate personalities. 

Such cases are rare, but none the less significant for 
the understanding of the nature of personality. Far 
commoner, and seemingly universal, is the distortion 
of thought and will by repressed needs. 

in. IHE UPPER REACHES OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 

The foregoing account of the Mexarchy of human 
activities was purely descriptive. No attempt was 
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made to find in one particular level the explanatory ; 
principles for the understanding of all the levels. 

Some materialists would have us believe that if we had 
a complete account of the atomic structure of the ■ 
human body w'e should be able to predict all its actions - 
in terms of physics. The Behaviourists in America, 
for instance, regard the reflex as the key to the under- 
standing of all behaviour, and the reflect they assume i 
to be reducible to purely physical terms. 

Some psychologists, on the other hand, do not believe 
that such an explanation is possible even in theory. 

As we have seen, they insist that human behaviour j 
cannot be understood save by means of the concept of 
purposive or teleological activity; and physics, of 
course, has no place for teleology. Desire and thought 
do not fall within the scope of purely physical laws. 

These psychologists, as we have seen, have attempted 
to classify what they regard as the basic teleological 
dispositions or instincts, and they claim that even the 
most subtle behaviour is in fact simply an expression of 
primitive instincts acting in much disguised forms. We i 
have already noted that there is not much agreement as 
to what precisely the basic instinctive dispositions are. : ' 

It has therefore been argued by critics of “ instinct i 
psychology ” that, after all, instinct is not a very useful : ; 

concept for the understanding .of human behaviom. i 

While some seek to reduce instinct to reflex, others ' 

seek to show that instinct itself is too mechanical a 
concept for the explanation of the upper reaches of ’ 
personality. Some claim that the most significant con- s 
cept is the sentiment, in the psychological sense. Of 
course any organism’s behaviour is an expression of its 
own nature in response to the environment; and its 
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nature is in the first moments of its life purely innate. 
All the same, what is innate in it is simply a capacity 
for behaving in a certain manner in a certain environ- 
ment. The organism cannot behave in vacuo. Organ- 
ism and environment co-operate in behaviour. Further, 
from the first moment onwards the influence of the 
environmerit changes the organism’s nature; and the 
more sensitive and flexible it is, the more it is changed. 
The more developed the species the more subtly is 
each individual “ keyed into ’’the environment; the 
more, that is, does the environment itself affect the 
organism’s ccmstitution, moulding it, and creating in it, 
or at least evoking in it, new capacities not logically 
reducible to the laws of the behaviour of a simpler 
organism in a different environment. 

If this view is correct, a man’s behaviour is not to 
be understood in terms of any one level of behaviour. 
It is an expression of all his levels, interacting in a 
complex environment that stunulates them all. The 
attempt to explain behaviour by purely physical laws 
or purely physiologicallaws, or by laws of pure instinct, 
is doomed to failure. One might almost as well turn 
the tables and try to explain it all in terms of aspiration 
toward the divine. 

Perhaps we have been unduly dogmatic. Perhaps 
we should say only thsit in the present state of knowledge 
it is not possible to describe human behaviour in terms 
of any one level; and that our failure suggests not 
merely a lack of sufficient data but an insufficiency in 
our explanatory concepts. Perhaps the key to the 
problem Hes on none of the levels but in some much 
more general principle which correlates all of them 
but cannot yet be formulated. 
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We must remember, too, the possibility that ulti- 
mately, aithough a complete account of physical 
behaviour may be given in purely physical terms, yet 
for a real understanding of human nature the purely 
physical may be too abstract an explanatory principle. 

However this may be, all that we can do in our 
present ignorance is to study each level on its own 
merits, formulating its special laws, and “ reducing ” 
these laws to lower-level laws only when this can be 
done without falsifying the facts to be explained. 

For instance, in explaining the grow1;h of sentiments 
we may reasonably affirm that in the first instance the 
object of the sentiment is simply a stimulus to various 
kinds of instinctive activity. Jane, for instance, is a 
stimulus to John’s sexuality, self-regard, gregariousness, 
protectiveness, and so on. But as attention is increas- 
ingly focussed on the sentiment’s object, so that it is 
realised as a conscious person, a new mode of behaviour 
is evoked, not describable in terms of the simple con- 
cept of instinct. Jane creates in John the capacity for 
taking Jane herself as an end. Between this new 
capacity and the lower-level capacity there is constant 
conflict. And much that passes for higher-level 
activity is really lower-level activity masquerading. 

To the unprejudiced mind, however, this makes no 
difference to the fact that higher-level activity does 
occur. !; 

It may be objected that all our assertions about the 
higher reaches of personality are so vague as to be 
worthless. To this we must reply that inevitably they ' 
are vague, since their subject-matter is very compli- ' 

cated, and psychologists have as yet seldom faced it ; 

without prejudice. But it is better to make a few 
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significant though cwnfused protests than to be content 
with an over-^^ theory. 

I shall now try to suggest what these “ upper reaches ” 
of human personality actually comprise, so far as we 
can as yet ascertain. 

^ Some claim that telepathy and clairvo3''ance and pre- 
vision of the future are high-level powers characteristic 
of the upper reaches. I am not in a position to judge 
whether such powers exist or not, though on the whole 
I incline with much hesitation to believe that in some 
form or other they do. But I cannot see anything 
particularly lofty about them. They may be conse- 
quences of high development, but in themselves they are 
merely strange modes of perceiving events of common- 
place order. 

On the other hand, it is fairly clear that under the 
heading of “personal sensibility” w'e do exercise 
powers that involve the upper reaches of human nature. 
:i:The core; of ;the: naatterj as we have seen, is: t^ 
tion of another individual as an active conscious per- 
son, and the disinterested willing of his fulfilment. 
This apprehension opens up a whole new world of 
perception and of action which is distinctively human, 
in that tire sub-human has no access to it. It is a world 
known in some sli^t measure to all of us, though only 
those who are specially gifted with personal sensibility 
are at home in it Literature is largely concerned 
with it 

We may reasonably suspect that in creative art, and 
most obviously in the tragic ecstasy, expression is given 
to the higher reaches of personality; of course along 
with most other levels. No satisfactory theory of 
esthetics has yet been devised, nor even a satisfactory 
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psychology of artistic activity. , Esthetic experience in 
its most developed form eludes ail descriptive explana- 
tion, and affords a sense of novel awakening and 
lucidity. It is reasonable, therefore, to believe tliat it 
entails _ activity of the “upper reaches.” In fact, as 
was said in the chapter on ethics, esthetic experience 
can be most satisfactorily described in terms of the 
symbolic fulfilment of impulses of every level, sensory- 
motor, instinctive, personal, social, and probably 
mystical also. 

Intellectual activity itself is, of course, distinctively 
human. It involves a power of abstraction which 
could not be predicted from the psychological study of 
purely sub-human creatures. But even in its dizziest 
Mghts it exercises nothing more than the initial power 
of abstraction, though, of course, greatly improved. 
It belongs to the “ upper reaches ” only if we interpret 
the phrase to apply to all that is distinctively human, 
iiot if it is to exclude all but the powers at the extreme 
limit of human capacity. 

The same should perhaps be said of “personal 
sensibility ” if it were not that this phrase may be 
taken to cover a wide range of activities from simple 
apprehension of the other as a discrete conscious 
individual to much more subtle (and less describable) 
experiences of the other as in some manner an embodi- 
ment of universal powers. 

If there is any truth in the concept of the “ upper 
reaches ” as consisting of capacities at the highest limit 
of human development, we should include under it 
certain experiences and powers wMch may be called 
mystical. To say this is not necessarily to accept all 
the interpretations which mystics give of their experi- 
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ences. I shall discuss this subject in a later chapter. 
It is extremely unlikely that any interpretation couched 
in language derived from normal experience can be 
true of “ upper range ” experience. Description must 
necessarily work by means of conceptual thougiit, and 
this was moulded under the influence of normal mun- 
dane experience. It may be that the reports of the 
mystics have all a certain extremely metaphorical truth, 
at least for those who have some immediate acquaint- 
ance with the experience described ; but to the rest of 
the world such descriptions are likely to be wildly 
misleading. 

For my part, and speaking mainly with reference to 
such traces of seemingly mystical experience as have 
happened in my own life, I hazard the suggestion that 
the essence of the experience consists not in discovering 
new truth but in taldng up a new attitude, an attitude 
which I can only describe as one of delighted or even 
ecstatic acceptance of the universe. 

IV, DIHESiENCES BETWEEN PEOPLE 

Our sketch of human nature would be seriously 
incomplete if we made no reference to the differences 
between individuals. The more complex an organic 
species the more scope there is, all else being equal, for 
differences between its individuals, since there are more 
respects in which differences can occur. No doubt in 
gross bodily respects dogs vary more than men, but 
the mental differences between men are probably far 
greater and more complicated than any differences 
between do^. 

Differences between individuals are in part an expres- 
sion of innate factors, in part the result of differing 
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circumstances. Though the influence of the environ- 
ment may disguise and even reverse innate characters, 
these are important determining factors throughout life. 

In studying the differences of individuals it is difficult 
and sometimes impossible to decide how much is 
innate and how much acquired ; but for our present 
purposes we may ignore this problem and consider 
merely how people do actually differ. 

We may start by distinguishing between differences 
of degree of development and differences of capacity 
on the same hierarchical plane. The former may be 
called “ vertical ” differences, the latter “ horizontal,” 

The distinction, of course, is not fundamental, but 
merely a convenient method of study. Though accu- 
rate measurement is still impossible, we cannot but 
recognise that some individuals manifest higher general 
development than others. On the whole they are more 
sensitive in all directions, and more capable of dis- 
criminating slight differences. In all respects they are 
more intelligent and also more integrated, more capable 
of acting in relation to their experience as a whole, less 
distracted by passing impulses which they themselves, 
in calmer moments, would regard as trivial. The fact 
that it has proved very difficult to estmate differences 
of this kind must not blind us to the fact that in daily 
life we recognise them. In extreme cases they are ■ 
flagrantly obvious. 

Though particular differences of temperament and 
capacity are on the whole to be regarded as “ hori- 
zontal ” differences, there are certain capacities which 
belong distinctively to the higher levels of development, 
since on the lower levels they may be almost negligible. ; j y 
Of these I will mention, without staying to define them, ?, 
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sensibility to personality, social responsibility, capacity 
for dealing with human beings, capacity for abstract 
thought, certain kinds of artistic capacity, and the 
capacities which with some hesitation I have called 
mystical. 

Of the “ horizontal ” differences between people 
much might be said, but space forbids. We may very 
roughly distinguish differences of special capacity and 
differences of general temperament. Of special differ- 
ences we may note that, for example, some have and 
some liave not outstanding musical ability, or mathe- 
matical ability, or ability for draughtsmanship, or for 
the use of words, and so on. 

Temperamental differences are much more difficult 
to distinguish. The old classification of individuals 
into melancholic, sanguine, choleric, and phlegmatic is 
probably not so superficial as was recently supposed. 
Without attempting to discover the essential factors of 
temperamental difference, we may note at random that 
some are more sociable, some more solitary, that 
(quite apart from ability) some have more theoretical 
and some more practical interests, that some are more 
interested in human beings and some in lifeless matter, 
that some are more intuitive and some more ratiocina- 
tive, that some are in general more cautious, conserva- 
tive of their vital resources, while others are more 
venturesome and spendthrift. 

^ Many attempts have been made to systematise such 
differences as these. For instance, there is the famous 
and useful distinction between the introvert and extra- 
yert temperaments, the former on the whole meditative, 
inward looking, seeking mental tidiness or coherence, 
the latter active, outward looking, seeking constant 
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' ■ intercoxirsemth, the, environment. Another distinction 
that has been suggested is that of cerebrotonic, viscero- 
tonic, and somatotonic, between those who live mostly 
in the brain, those who live mostly for the emotional life 
which is controlled by glands and nerv'e-ganglia in the 
viscera, and those who live mostly in the body as a 
' ■ muscular system, and are therefore addicted to sport 
and physical exercise. 

Here we need not pursue the difficult problem of 
' classifying and explaining temperamental differences. 

I mention the subject only to suggest that human minds 
are in fact immensely different from one another, tlrat 
- ' they are generally quite unconscious of the real nature 

'v : of their differences, that their intercourse is therefore 

'i i often extremely jarring and bewildering, that in spite of 

1 superficial similarities one type may find it almost im> 

^ possible to understand and sympatliise with another , 

type, and may incline to condemn the other as bar- 
barian or inhuman, while in truth the one is just as 
_ human as the other. 

In this plight our only hope is to try as far as possible 
to become aware of our differences, so that we can 
make allowances for them, seeking so far as possible 
to enter imaginatively into the other’s point of view. 
For differences should become a source not of enmity 
but of mutual enrichment. 

V. WHAT IS THE SELF? 

One question about human personality we have not 
yet properly faced, and thou^ it seems to some^ the 
most important of aU questions, I shall only briefly 
discuss it. Is “ the mind ” or ■ ‘ the self ” simply the 
stream of experiences that goes on from birth to death, 
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OT is there an enduring something, an “ ego ” or essen- 
tial mental substance which has the experiences ? 

There are t%'o main types of theory about the nature 
of the self. Professor Broad calls one kind “ central 
theories ” and the other “ non-central theories.” In 
central theories there is a central enduring self to which 
experience happens. The centre may be conceived 
either as a unique mental substance (a “ metaphysical 


wheel with axle and spokes, the latter by a net. 

The main arguments for the “ ego ” theory are: (1) 
Common sense assumes a centre, and claims that we 


acquaintance with the “ego.” (2) Some unifying 
principle is needed to provide the ground of the unity 
or mutual interpenetration of experiences, and particu- 


in memory. 


experienced, there must be an experiencer, just as there 


(1) We have no introspective acquaintance with the 
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unity of experience, it is claimed, can be satisfactorily 
accounted for without a substantial self to do the unify- 
ing. Indeed, if the unifying principle is thought of as 
a substance, it cannot fulfil its purpose. A second 
principle must be invoked to provide a link between the 
single, constant substance and its innumerable fleeting 
experiences. The correct method (we are told) is to 
describe the unity of the mind as the unity of a system 
of a special kind, in fact an organic whole, in wliich the 
parts are intrinsically related to one another. (3) Ex- 
periencing is indeed a relation between an experiencer 
and an experienced, but it need not be a relation between 
a unique unanalysable substance and the objects of 
experience. It might be a relation between a system of 
events and some fresh event assimilated to the system. 
Thus, when I perceive a pear, certain sense data are 
brought into mental relation with the system of men- 
tally related past events winch constitute “ my mind.” 
In this view successive states of consciousness are not 
the acts of an enduring substance ; they are events hav- 
ing a very special relation to one another. As William 
James said, each thought is bom an owner of preceding 
thoughts, and dies owned by the following thought. 

It is impossible to do justice to either of these points 
of view in a short space. I mention them merely to 
indicate the kind of problems that have to be faced in 
any attempt to study the nature of the self. My own 
impulse in this controversy, as in many others, is to 
“ have it both ways.” That is, I suspect that both 
kinds of theory, thoroughly worked out, would arrive 
at essentially the same conclusion, which would be a 
theory having some characteristics derived from both 
the simpler theories. Some indication of the general 
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type of a satisfactory compromise-theory may be found 
in the following suggestions. It is a mistake to abstract 
and hypostatise either the unity of the mind or the 
plurality of its components. The mind is not a single 
substance “having” mental events. It is entirely 
analysable into its mental events, even if some of them 
are “ unconscious ” or not open to introspection. But 
on the other hand mental events are not distinct atoms 
or bricks out of which a mind is built. Each of them is 
intrinsically related to the rest of the mind. In fact they, 
no less than the unique, unifying “ego,” are abstractions. 

In the light of the tentative findings of this chapter 
and the chapter on Immortality, we may, I think, draw 
a rather important conclusion. It is a t%vo-fold con- 
clusion. On the one hand we must not regard the 
human individual as being in some manner precious 
merely on accoxmt of his individuality; for his indivi- 
duality is probably not the simple eternal thing that 
some suppose it to be. On the other hand the human 
individual is the ground of all that is to be prized, within 
the limits of our experience. From one point of view 
the importance of human individuals is apt to be over- 
estimated, and from another point of view under- 


but the vital, mental, spiritual activity which constitutes 
him. He matters not because he is tenself, but because 
he is capable of knowing-feeling-wflling, and particu- 
larly because he is capable in some degree of the most 
developed kind of knowing-feeHng-wiHing, which can 
be very rou^y summed up by the old words “ reason ” 
and “love.” Because this is so, the whole aim of 
society should be to enhance the capacity of individuals 
for the life of reason and of love. 



CHAPTER IX 
COMMUNITY 


I. Problems of social philosophy. II. Two theories of the 
nature of society. III. How men behave in groups. IV. Pre- 
requisites of genuine community. V. Prospects of community 
in the modern world. 

I. PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

We have seen that personality is an expression not only 
of innate structure but also of environment. In the 
case of human personality the environment is very 
largely social. In some sense human personality is 
through and through an expression of present and past 
social environments. But precisely in whaf sense? 
We must now face this problem, which is one of the two 
main problems of social philosophy. On the one hand 
lie theories according to which individuals alone are 
“ real,” and society is merely the system of related 
individuals. On the other hand lie theories according 
to which society alone is “ real,” or “ fully real,” and 
individuals are mere abstractions from the concrete 
social whole. Between lie theories which compromise 
by suggesting that both society and individuals are 
abstractions, and that neither should be hypostatised. 
or regarded as an independent self-complete entity ; but 
that, taken in their actual relation, both may be called 
“ real.” 

From these various types of social theory emerge 
various t5^es of social ideal, ranging from extreme 
individualism to the apotheosis of the State. 

When we have discussed these traditional problems# 
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we shall examine in more detail the nature of com- 
munity, and its pre-requisites. We shall consider also 
its prospects in the world to-day. 

In the next chapter we shall turn to the other great 
problem of social philosophy, namely the search for the 
underlying principles which determine social change 
and social evolution. This will involve us in a dis- 
cussion of the Marxian theory of economic determin- 
ism. 

H. TW'O THEORIES OF THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 

(a) Individualism . — ^The philosophical individualism 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was a sys- 
tem of ideas appropriate to a commercial class that was 
rising into dominance through individual enterprise in 
industry and commerce. The triumph of the doctrine 
is a good example of the determination of thought by 
economic influences. 

According to the theory, individual men and women 
are self-complete realities or substances, and “ society ” 
is the mass of them in relation to one another ; or (in 
another sense of the word “ society ”) the abstract 
system of relations which holds between them. In tliis 
sense, “ society ” as a whole, including every one of its 
multifarious institutions from fashion to marriage, 
from the club to the State, is simply a very complex 
system of manners in which individuals behave toward 
one another. According to the individualistic theory, 
individuals are to be thought of as “ atoms,” entering 
into, but not constituted by, their relations with one 
another. 

Each individual, according to the theory, is regarded 
as a centre of experience and rational behaviour. Apart 
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from aberrations due to ignorance, stupidity, or dis- 
torting passion, each seeks to preserve and advance his 
own person. When he behaves altruisticaiiy he does 
so because, through one cause or another, and indeed 
most mysteriously, his self-interest has been extended 
to include the self-interest of others. 

The theory is associated with the doctrine of Utili- 
tarianism, according to which, as we have seen, pleasure 
is the sole good, and the ideal is the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. This ideal sets the true direc- 
tion of all social activity. Nothing is to be sought but 
tile pleasure of individuals, and one individual is as 
good as another, save that some may be capable of 
more pleasure than others, and some may be more use- 
ful to their fellows. The function of the State is to 
interfere with the free behaviour of individuals only so 
far as this is necessary in order to prevent them from 
hurting one another. 

Hence the doctrine of Laissez Faire. It was con- 
fidently believed that the uncontrolled economic 
activity of individuals seeking private gain by competing 
to satisfy the demand for goods would ensure the great- 
est possible production, and also the just distribution of 
goods, and therefore the greatest possible happiness of 
the greatest number of individuals. It was assumed 
that on the whole people would demand the kind of 
goods which would most benefit themselves, and there- 
fore society, and that production would be guided solely 
by the spontaneous demand of the masses of freely 
demanding individuals. 

As we know, events did not justify the theory. Our 
concern is philosophy, not history ; but it is impossible 
to see Individualism in its true light without noting 
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how It worked ■ out in practice. Those who had 
economic advantages were soon able to dominate 
society. Those who lacked advantages sank to the 
status of wage-slaves, to drag out their lives often in 
incredible misery and bnitishness. Their distress w-as 
generally regarded as a necessary though regrettable 
consequence of the triumph of the system. Combina- 
tion of tlie workers to wrest better conditions from the 
masters was condemned as a wicked interference with 
sacred economic laws. Little by little, however, the 
workers themselves, aided by a few generous individuals 
in the employing class, did compel the State to interfere 
more and more (by means of Factory Acts, etc.) to pro- 
tect wage-slaves against wage-masters. Always such 
interference was regarded by individualists as a very 
dangerous practice, to be adopted only in urgent 
cases. 

The faith that people would demand the kinds of 
goods which would most benefit them was falsified by 
three facts that the advocates of Laissez Faire over- 
looked. First, people did not really know what was 
good for them in the long run. Second, even when 
they did know, they were led astray by primitive crav- 
ings which were exaggerated to the pitch of obsession 
by the nerve-strain caused by unfavourable conditions. 
Third, capitalist propaganda and advertisement tended 
to stimulate these cravings rather than the desire for 
“ the good life.” The result was the tragic futility and 
vulgarity of our civilisation. 

Along with economic individualism there grew up a 
morality which was individualistic not merely in the 
sense of being convenient to selfish individuals, but also 
in the sense that it was a social doctrine based oh the 
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importance of individual rights, individual response 
bility, and individual inteihgence and conscience. In- 
dividual rights were, of course, the only rights, and they 
were to be curtailed only to safeguard the rights of the 
majority of individuals. Freedom of action and of 
speech became basic political values to be safeguarded 
and increased. This was admirable, but it was over- 
looked that to the wage-slaves political freedom was 
useless without economic freedom. Complementary 
to individual right was individual responsibility. Since 
the individual was real, and society an abstraction, the 
individual must think for himself, and must will accord- 
ing to his own lights, never surrendering his intelligence 
or his conscience to the care of other individuals. In 
the sphere of religion the rise of the “ Nonconformist 
Conscience ” was an expression of the general feeling 
for individualism. In our day, when individualism has 
become an unfashionable doctrine, we tend to forget 
that it was not merely the glorification of selfishness, 
and that it contained much of permanent value. 

Unfortunately the worse elements of the theory 
tended to be put in practice more than the better. 
Selfishness ran riot ; individual responsibility was too 
often evaded ; liberty was not preserved. Freedom of 
action and of speech did not include freedom on the 
part of the wage-slaves to act and speak against their 
oppressors. 

The fact that Individualism as a practical political arid 
social policy has had regrettable results constitutes in 
itself no condemnation of Individualism as a theory of 
the nature of society. But it not unreasonably arouses 
suspicion and an inclination to seek some theory in 
which society appears as more real than its individuals 
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tliat all mdmdiials should have an equal chance^ the 

policy would work. To this it may be replied that 
even if a society of individualists were to be put in this 
state of very unstable equilibrium it would very soon 







so to speak, an expression of society s willmg and tJnnx- 
ing in and through Mm. The only thing about him 
which is not determined from without is tlie abstract 
and completely featureless capacity for experiencing in 
some manner and acting in some manner. What 
manner depends wholly on his social, historical, and 
biological “ location ” so to speak. 


with biology, but we may significantly give their theory 
a biological interpretation to bring it in line with con- 
temporary thought. Biologically the individual in- 
herits the dispositions for the special modes of be- 
haviour characteristic of his species and his unique 
individuality. These dispositions are themselves deter- 
mined by the pressure of past environments working on 
the indeterminate potentiality of Ms ancestors, selecting 
some biological strains rather than others. Even if, as 
W'e are told, natural selection cannot account for the 
occurrence of the variations theihselves, nevertheless, 
whatever their source, it must be a source beyond the 
finite individual that manifests the variation. It is a 
social and a racial source. In fact, according to the 
theory, it is the Absolute Reality, of wMch all particular 
tMngs are merely particular aspects. 

Apart from biological inheritance, the individual 
mind is determined by the social tradition in wMch it 
is nurtured. As we have seen, all a man’s experience is 
limited by the categories wMch traditional culture im- 
poses on him. Or rather, he can only transcend his 
traditional culture in so far as contemporary social 
circumstances or the special conditions of Ms life com- 
pel Mm to do so. The creative originality of the 
individual need not be denied, but it may be thought 
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t>f as the “ spirit of the whole ” possessing him and 
acting through Mm. His originality consists in some 
special sensitivity or insight into the nature of Ms ex- 
perienced world, and a consequent imaginative leap to 
new modes of behaviour more appropriate than the 
old modes. But tMs special sensitivity itself is the pro- 
duct of past social and racial factors. 

Some philosophers, bearing in mind ail these con- 
siderations, have been led to a sort of deification of 
society or the race. An extreme case is the theory of 
the “ group mind.” It is well known that in a crowd 
or mob individuals may behave quite otherwise than 
they would in isolation. Seemingly the “ spirit of the 
crowd ” possesses them and imposes on them its own 
forms of feeling and of tliought. Each individual is 
earned aw'ay by the enthusiasm or passion of the crowd, 
so that he willingiy participates in acts that may be 
either more brutal or more generous than he or any 
average individual in the crowd could have performed 
without the support of the crowd. Lynching mobs, 
patriotic assemblies, revivalistic religious congregations, 
afford evidence of these statements. Less dramatic, 
but to some minds equally impressive, is the spread of 
fasMonable ideas in a national commumty. Like the 
wind on a cornfield, some mysterious force seems to 
sway all minds together in unison, with spreading waves 
of thought and feeling. Should we not, then, say the 
advocates of the “ group mind ” theory, tMnk of society 
‘ as a great brain made up of individual cells ? Must we 
not believe that all individuals, though they seem to 
themselves to be Eving their own mental life in isolation 
from one another, are in fact possessed by a common, 
unitary social consciousness ? 
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Many Idealist philosophers who did not accept the 
theory of the “ group mind ” in this extreme form 
adopted a theory very much like it in effect. la their 
view a mind was essentially a system of ideas and valua- 
tions, a system of “ mental content.” The whole of 
the individual’s “mental content” was merely a 
minute excerpt from the total system of ideas which 
constituted the whole cultural life of society. This 
mental content of society as a whole they regarded as 
real independently of the individual minds that partici- 
pate in it; and indeed as more real than the individual 
minds, since it was vastly more comprehensive. 

Just as Individualism triumphed because it was con- 
genial to a rising commercial class, so theories which 
hypostatised the State or the race flourished because 
they were congenial to a class that had secured power 
and regarded its political and social institutions as 
essential to the life of the community. Just as Indivi- 
dualism produced its characteristic morality, so did the 
theory that we are now discussing. We have already 
seen that in Idealist ethics the moral claim is the logical 
claim of the individual’s “ real ” will over his actual and 
merely partial will, and that his “ real ” will is the 
completely rational and good will, which is said to be 
identical in all individuals, and is the will for the great- 
est possible fulfilment of society as a whole. In this 
theory, what is really best for the individual himself is 
that he, with his particular capacities, should be used 
to the best advantage by society for the social good. 
It followed that the right course for the individtml was 
not, as the individualists declared, to seek his ovvn 
interest, in the faith that in this manner he wotild best 
serve society ; on the contrary he ihust serve society, 
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in the faith that in this manner he would fuffil Ms better, 
his “ real ” self, 

' Further, since he as an isolated individual had no 
reality, since he was a mere abstraction from the con- 
crete whole of society, he must not presume to set him- 
self up as a judge of society’s morals. Since his thought 
was but a fragmentary abstraction from the whole 
culture of society it would be folly for him to Judge that 
culture in the light of his private intelligence. Since 
his conscience was but an imperfect mode of the public 
conscience, it would be wicked for Mm to judge the 
accepted morality in the light of Ms own moral intui- 
tions. For him the sum of rigliteousness must be to 
conform to the precept, “ My station and its duties.” 

On the other hand, though for the average individual 
the right course was simply to fulfil Ms social function 
in the office to wMch fate had assigned Mm, some indi- 
viduals there must be who were gifted with special 
powers of insight into the needs of society and the 
potentialities of cultural growth. These were the 
natural interpreters of the General Will, the true brain 
of the social organism. Without their mediation and 
guidance the masses would blunder into all kinds of 
folly and conflict. Obviously tMs doctrine was well 
suited to an established oligarchy wMch regarded itself 
as the rightful rulers of society. 

Oddly enough the same kind of doctrine is also suited 
to a revolutionary party that claims to have a mission 
to remake society, and needs for its heroic task strict 
intellectual and moral discipline, and conforrMty to the 
dictates of the party. Marx turned Hegel back to front 
not only, as we shall later observe, in converting Ms form 
of idealism into a corresponding form of materialism, 
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ism is in the main true, but their positive assertions go 
';:y much too far. There is indeed good reason to hold 

I , that the individual’s will is an expression of his biologi- 

j: cal inheritance and his social environment. Biologic- 

I ally the only qualification is that at every stage of his 

ancestry, no matter how remote, there must always 
I have been something internal, something upon which 

]; the environment worked. Without that initial some- 

I . thing, even though it was probably from the physical 

point of view just a very complex and unstable mole- 
'! cule, there could have been no biological evolution. 

I And the offspring of that initial something, made more 
i^, and more complex by generations of evolution and of 
intercourse with the environment, is man, with his 
(• highly-developed subjectivity. 

I Spcially also a qualification must be made. Though 
i tlie individual is throu^ and tlmough an expression of 
past and present society, yet, whatever his causes, he 
actually now is what he is, namely a particular and 
' determinate individual, a centre of experience and 
Ik. action. To call him a mere abstraction would be false, 

' if by “ abstraction ” is meant sometliing non-existent. 

^ To “abstract” is to attend to a particular character ' 
I while ignoring others. Though the character attended 
; to is an “ abstraction,” it is not less objective than the 
f , whole of which it is a member. Of course, the human 
i t . individual without a social environment would be a very 
different creature; but though the social environment 
y . profoundly influences his mind it is not essential to his 
ifij? mind’s existence as a mind. Moreover, however he 
: was made, there he is, a real centre of mental and 
'' '"physical activity. 

| ; Society itself is simply the individuals that compose 
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it. The individuals, of course, are organised in com- 
plex social relations, and are infused by their society's 
iradition and culture; but there is nothing that is 
society or the State over and above the individuals, 
with tiieir present relations, and their traditions. Their 
relations are ordinary physical and mental relations 
between individuals. Their tradition is embodied in 
a huge mass of verbal and other symbolism, created by 
past generations of individuals, and interpreted by the 
present generation. Nowhere is there any evidence 
for a supra-individual self. Even the striking facts of 
crowd-behaviour can be fully explained without any 
such hypostatisation of the group. The individual in 
the crowd may be regarded as indulging in a particular 
sort of instinctive response to the special stimulus of 
the presence of his fellows. His reaction is what the 
psychologists caU “ primitive passive sympathy.” He 
tends to manifest emotions and actions similar to those 
manifested by his fellows. 

We must reject also the less extreme view which, 
though it does not postulate a group mind as an actual 
conscious process embracing ah individual minds, yet 
regards the individual as a mere excerpt from the 
objective tissue of ideas which is the life of society. 
This view depends on the theory that a mind is simply 
a system of mental “ content,” of thoughts and values 
which can be identical in different minds. It ignores 
the individual menM activity which Jms this content, 
which thinks and feels it. ifa mind is simply a system 
of “ content,” and a minute excerpt from the whole 
mental “ content ” of society, it follows that society is 
actually a mind of the same order as the iirdividuai’s 
mind, though far greater. . Against this view we must 
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the man, though it is less complete, and cannot exist 
in isolation, and is instrumental to the whole man. 

Society, of course, the whole system of individuals, 
is more important than any individual or group of 
individuals, simply because it is all the individuals. It 
is always possible, no doubt, that, from the point of 
view of the welfare of the w'hole, a particular individual 
or group of individuals may be supremely important, 
or at any rate more important than others. But their 
enhanced value is instrumental to the whole. 

We must admit that in a society composed of indivi- 
duals of very different mental rank, say men and 



i of society, an<i, ia the las 
resort, to deternime its policy. 

Cn the other hand, we must not fail into tlie errors 
of incii idealism, and the cruder sort of democracy. 
We must recognise that the mass of individuals in a 
,societ>, niirtiired in unfavourable conditions, doomed 
to cripifling activities, and educated not for responsi- 
bility and integrity, but for mechanical eIBciency and 
docility, may be quite unable to recognise what is really 
best for them as individuals capable of mental develop- 
ment, and quite incapable of judging public policy. 
We must recognise, in fact, that a policy based on the 
expressed demands of the majority' of individuals may 
lamentably fail to satisfy the deeper needs of those 
individuals themselves. 

This fact must not be made an excuse for authoritar- 
ianism on the part of an enlightened minority. We 
have to-day plenty of evidence of the tyranny to wliich 
this inevitably leads. Instead, the enlightened minority 
must work by reasonable persuasion and the example 
of its own persona! integritj' and responsibility, till tlie 
masses recognise them as appropriate leaders. Unfor- 
tunately' it is always easier to gain recognition and power 
by deceitful and emotional propaganda, and to secure 
it by coercion. 

m. HOW MEN BEHAVE IN GROUPS 

(a) Degrees of Social Awareness. — ^Having considered 
the problem of the status of the individual and of 
society, we will discuss the different mannera in which 
mdividuals are aware of societv. The reader must be- 
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but tentatively putting forward ideas which academic 
philosophers might regard as outside the^ province of 
philosophy. It will be obvious that in formulating 
these ideas I have been influenced by tlie writings of 
Mr. Gerald Heard, but I have also, for my own pur- 
poses, modified his theories in some very important 
respects. Mr. Heard speaks of the “ evolution of con- 
sciousness ” from the pre-individual type, through the 
individual type, to the fully social type; but I cannot 
determine whether he is describing different lands 
• of attitudes taken up by the individual toward society 
or different forms of a communal consciousness or 
group mind. In what follows I shall discuss merely 
the attitudes taken up by the individual to his social 
environment. 

There seem to be three different lands of mental 
attitude or three kinds of mentality which the individual 
may manifest toward the group of which he is a mem- 
ber. For brevity I shall call them the herd-mentality, 
the individualistic mentality, and the mentality of 
genuine community. All three attitudes are actually 
manifested by all extant human beings, at one time or 
another, or ail together; but since some individuals are 
on file whole more prone to one attitude than the 
others, we may perhaps very roughly classify individuals 
according to their habitual attitude to society. And 
since we may with some confidence arrange the atti- 
tudes in order of mental development, we may similarly 
grade the individuals in respect of development of social 
consciousness. 

I cannot believe, as Mr. Heard does, that it is pos- 
sible to trace in history a gradual evolution from a 
condition when the herd mentality, the most primitive 
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which the most developed will for true 
is intermittently • occurring. Instead I 
?ltevc that the three attitudes have been 
r since our species emerged from the sub- 
that throughout tlie historical period the 
c attitude has been commonest. On the 
it may well be that in the highest sub- 
inals, and even in the earliest, most primi- 
races, the herd-mentality dominates. It 
may be that in a biological type liigher than our own 
the dominant mentality would be that of genuine com- 
munity. But again it Is not inconceivable that even in 
the case of Homo Sapiens more favourable social and 
economic conditions and better education may in the 


inoivi 


the imperlect nature of our species may be conditioned 
to genuine conumraity. 

• However this may be, there are to-day three distinct 
ways of feeling about social groups ; and if we wsh to 
understand tlie nature and potentialities of human 
society we must form clear ideas on this subject. I 
shall now try to describe these social attitudes and I 
shall argue that the more developed cannot be de- 
scribed simply in terms of the less. Individualism con- 
tains a factor not reducible to herd-mindedness ; and 
genuine community-will contains something not te- 


as a vague 
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but much less aware of distinct individuals, save as 
focal points in the crowd. His attention is directed to 
individuals only when they become in any way signi- 
ficant of the mental life of the crowd, for instance by 
assuming leadership over liim, or by being singled out 
as aliens, recalcitrant to the common mood. Even 
leaders and aliens fad to impinge on the mind of the 
crowd-member as real individuals. They are merely 
stimuli evoking in Mm a stereotyped response. He 
tends to be oblivious also of his own individuality. So 
far as he is self-conscious at all, his desire is to conform 
to the behaviour of the crowd. He is almost literally 
hypnotised by the crowd’s presence. 

Not every member is reduced to tMs state. On the 


ness and self-assertion. But all tend toward herd- 
mindedness, even if some resist the tendency, and react 
in a contrary manner. Under the ini! uence of a crowd- 
leader who senses the disposition of the crowd, and can 
express it, and witMn limits control it, the members 
eagerly conform to the prevailing temper. They allow' 
their individual intelligence and moral sensibility to fall 
into abeyance. I^ey accept uncritically such simple 
thoughts and feelings as can be communicated in the 
atmosphere of the crowd. Relatively simple, primi- 
tive, and emotional ideas can be communicated much 
more easily than ideas that are more subtle and less 
emotionai. It follows that under the influence of the 
crowd each individual tends to be reduced to a mental 
level lower than Ms normal level, and is capable of 
actions wMch in the normal state he would dismiss as 
foolish or barbarom or base. 

It would be unjust to say that in crowd-behaviour the 
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indi\iduai always tends to be less moral than normally, 
for skilful leaders can sometinies rouse a crowd to u 
Iiigii ic'.-eJ of moral enthusiasm. But ahvays this cn~ 
tiiusiasin is evoked by some relatively sinipie and vivid 
morai experience, such as the saving of a life, or a pro- 
test 0)1 behalf of those who are oppressed. And such 
moral behaviour is far less common in crowds than a 
decline of moral consciousness. 

Herd-mindedness does not occur only in crowds in 
which the members are physically present to one 
anotlier. In every group which is regarded as an object 
of value there is a tendency to herd-mindedness. 
Tribes, families, cities, colleges, schools, aristocracies, 
class-conscious plutocracies, class-conscious prole- 
tariats, trade-unions, religious bodies, and above ail 
nations may exercise this hypnotic power. We must, 
however, distinguish between the group’s emotional 
dominance over its members as an object of veneration, 
as in the nation infected by patriotism, and the state of 
affairs in which, though there is no sentiment for the 
group, the individual is constantly drenched by the 
group’s ideology and insulated from the ideology of 
other groups. Even the most independent-spirited 
individual may be gravely led astray by the sheer weight 
and detail of the social tradition in which he is 
drenched. 

(c) The Individualistic Mentality . — ^The attitude which 
I have called herd-mindedness is obviously the psycho- 
logicai aspect of instinctive gregariousness. The in- 
dividualistic attitude, on the other hand, is not simply 
the psj'chological aspect of instinctive self-assertion, 
though this instinctive reaction, does, of course, fortify 
it. The individualistic attitude is more developed than 
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any purely instinctive response. It involves not only 
instinctive self-assertion but also a fairly higli degree of 
self-coQsciousness, The individualist," of course, is 
aware both of himself and of others as individuals. But 
whereas his self-consciousness Is relatively persistent, 
Ms other-consciousness, his awareness of his neighbours 
as centres of knowing-feeliiig-striving, is intermittent 
and vague. Of course he may have impulses of affec- 
tion for those who are psychologically nearest to Mm, 
just as he may on the plane of herd-mentality. He may 
even have enduring sentiments for particular individuals ; 
and these sentiments may sometimes be genuine love- 
sentiments in wMch the other is valued not merely as 
a physical object is valued but as a person, whose well- 
being is desired for its own sake. But Ms dominant 
attitude toward Ms fellows is that of concentrated self- 
regard, and even Ms love-sentiments are apt to have a 
strong aspect of sheer self-regarding possessiveness. 
Indeed, in so far as Ms loves really are lovss, in so far as 
they are genuine other-regard for a more or less clearly 
conceived person, he has passed beyond the limitations * 
of individualism. As an individualist, thou^ he is 
vaguely conscious of others as individuals, he is not 
impressed with a sense of their vivid reality. His 
dominant motive is the advancement of himself as a 
person among other persons. It does not follow that , 
he is particularly “ selfish.” Indeed he may be osten- 
tatiously generous. If he has been brought up to 
admire altruism, he may take as Ms ideal of personal 
advancement a pattern of Christian kindliness. None 
the less his mentality is essentially individualistic, in the 
sense that subconsciously he does what he does not for 
love but for personal salvation. Of course Ms beati- 
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lude Jiiay not be conceived- as beatitude in life after 
deatit. it niay consist wholly of Ratification here and 
now for his need for self-respect. 

Tiie individualistic mentality is probably the domin- 
ant social attitude in. all races, though all of us are at all 
times faintly herd-minded, and some are sometimes pre- 
dominantly so. The genuine community-mentality is 
in most of us very precarious and rarely dominant. 
The influence of the primitive herd-mentality is gener- 
ally unconscious, in the sense that the individual himself 
is unable to recognise that he is being swayed by an 
obscure craving to conform, and to enforce conformity' 
on others. On occasions of heightened social con- 
sciousness, such as political crises, economic crises, 
crise.s of class-strife, war scares, and so on, herd- 
mentality may become dominant, though still in the 
main unconscious. The individual will accept argu- 
ments and valuations simply because they bear the 
sanction of public opinion, or of the particular group- 
opinion to wMch he is loyal; yet he will believe that he 
has accepted them for reasons of self-interest or for 


Tliis picture of tlie individual’s social feeling and 
behaviour is not complete till we have added a few' 
slight but very important touches of a very different 
nature, already mentioned in the chapter on Per- 
sonality. Most individuals do, as we have, seen, at 
times rise to genuine love of some other individual. 
Most are capable also, to some sUght extent, of genuine 
community behaviour. Important as this is, we must 
not forget that in the main, however much they con- 
form to the social tradition of altruism, they are at 
heart indiyidualists. With this qualification always in 
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miiid, let us proceed to discuss in more detail the nature 
of genuine community. 

(d) Genuine Community: Persona! Intercourse.— 
The word “ community ” is ambiguous. In the first 
place it sometimes means a group of individuals, as in 
fte phrase “ the Jewish community,” and sometimes 
it means the abstraction or universal character which 
characterises all concrete communities. In the second 
place, whether it is used in the concrete or the abstract 
sense, the word may have either a very general or a 
more restricted meaning. In the general sense a com- 
munity is any group of individuals having any kind of 
social relation to one another. In this sense even the 
prisoners in a gaol may be said to form a community. 
But in the more restricted sense, the sense with wliich 
we are here concerned, a community is a group of per- 
sons who willingly co-operate, who are not merely 
economically but mentally a source of enrichment to 
one another, and w^ho prize their social relationship. 

^ Community in this sense must be experienced in the 
first instance through actual personal intercourse with 
other individuals in some small group. Larger and yet 
genuine communities, in which the bond of personal 
intercourse is absent or fragmentary, may occur; but 
in these some other kind of bond must form an adequate 
substitute for personal contact. We wfil begin by con- 
sidering only communities based on contact 
The simplest example is a happily married couple. 
By a happily married couple I mean, not the romantic 
idealisation of marriage as “ two souls in unison,” but 
a partnership in which the very diversity of the mem- 
bers, even if it leads to considerable strain, is on the 
whole a source of enrichment to both. Larger groups 
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may also in \’arj'iiig degrees fulfil the definition. A 
family, a school, a college, a religious congregation, a 
committee, a body of research workers or of any other 
workers in personal contact, a military unit, a revolu- 
tionary “ ceil,” a social club— these and many other 
kinds of small group may be genuine communities. 
To deserv’c the name they need not be immune from 
internal conflict. Indeed the internal conflicts of a 
community' may be one of the main modes by wMch 


community should enrich him in two manners, 


should (metaphorically) enlarge Ms self to embrace 


should be different from one another in psychological 
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psychological differences the better, so long as the 
underlying identity of interest or purpose is strong 
enough to hold the members together. 

In the community of personal contact each member 
prizes not only the other members as individuals but 
also the social relationship. In the simplest of all 
cases the lover loves the beloved, but also he prizes love 
itself, the reciprocal relationship between himself and 
the other. Further, while the experience of love 
affords him a deep sense of personal fulfilment, he will 
gladly (up to a point) forgo personal fulfilment if 
thereby he can give greater fulfilment to the other. In 
the larger community of personal contact a member 
may sacrifice himself (up to a point) either for the sake 
of the other members or to preserve the communal 
relationsliip. 

The common interest or purpose which unites the 
members of the community may have as its object 
either the maintenance of the community itself or some 
goal external to the community. The common pur- 
pose of the married couple is chiefly the maintenance 
of the community itself; though the raising and equip- 
ment of children is a purpose which comes under both 
categories. The common purpose of the revolutionary 
“ cell ” is external to itself. 

In any actual community, even the most intimate 
and harmonious, there will be conflicts of personal 
interests. In so far as the community really is a com- 
munity these conflicts will be willingly subordinated to 
the common interest. But also, of course, in the best 
actual human communities, even those based on per- 
sonal contact, there will be a great deal of sheer indivi- 
dualism. ' Personal interests, that is, will not always be 






vviumgiy suoorQinaiea, oui wui someumes dc pursucu 
even to Ike detriment of tlie community. 

Indeed, genuine community, even by personal con- 
tact, is rare and precarious. Some psychologists have 
claimed that there is no such thing, that the only social 
behaviour is some combination of individualism and 
instinctive gregariousness, sex and parenthood, con- 
ditioned to the stimuli of civilised society. To these 
psychologists the reply must be that tliey have over- 
looked a kind of behaviour wMch does occur and is 
essentially different from the other kinds. Rare and 
precarious as community is, probably most human 
beings have some slight experience of it. When it has 
become firmly established in a small group of indivi- 
duals of fairly high mental calibre it may very thor- 
oughly dominate the behaviour of the whole group. 

(e) Genuine Community : Social Will . — If it is diffi- 
cult to achieve community in a small group in personal 
contact, it is far more difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish it in a large group, where personal contact 
cannot bind every member to every other. In the small 
Erroiio the commmiitv-mentalitv is grounded in the fact 


that me memoers can reause one anomer as persons 
and can respect one another’s differences because of the 
underlying sense of community. In the large com- 
munity there is no universal mutual awareness. 

Something else, however, can in a manner take its 
place, namely, a fern will for commimity. 

Thou^ the members of a large community may 
know only a very small minority of their fellows, all 
are held together in a mesh of social relationships. 
Directly or indirectly every life is related with every 
other. Moreover they may have common economic 
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and politicai interests, common modes of behaviour, 
common cultural ideals. Up to a point it is possible 
for each member to realise at least something of the 
psychological pattern common to all tj'pical members. 

TMs alone would be no sufficient basis for the will 
for community. But individuals who have also con- 
crete experience of genuine community through per- 
sonal contact may form an established disposition to 
behave on the principle that all members of the large 
group, even though personally unknown to them, are 
real individuals, with social rights. 

This principle is, of course, consciously accepted by 
the great majority in civilised countries; but unfor- 
tunately the fact that it is consciously accepted does not ■ 
mean that it is necessarily an effective motive in deter- 
mining conduct. Probably in most acts which seem 
to spring from the genuine social wUl the effective 
though unacknowledged motive is either individualism 
or herd-mindedness. Most human acts have complex 
motives. It is often impossible to discover wHch 
motive is the decisive motive in forming a decision. 
Only when there is a clear conflict between the dictates 
of self-regard and the social wdi, and the issue is an act 
of social service, can we be sure that social will really 
is the effective motive. But such clear conflicts seldom 
occur. Even the martyr for a social cause may be 
sacrifidng himself for the sake of self-esteem. We are 
entitled, howeveti, to ask how it came about that self- 
esteem demanded the supreme self-sacrifice. And the 
answer must be that his ideal of himself was largely 
detemmed in the first instance by his recognition of the 
intrinsic good of community. 

(f) the foregoing analysis is correct. 
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atiy human society must be thought of as consisting 
mostly of individuals who are in the main individualts- 
iic, though they are constantly and sometimes violently 
swayed by herd-raindedness, and are to some extent 
capable of genuine community by personal contact, 
and to a much slighter extent moved by the abstract 
social will. 

Recognising that this is true of all normal individuals, 
we may nevertheless classify normal individuals into 


the highest grade of social behaviour. 

In addition to the vast majority of normal human 
beings, who are in the main individualists, we must 
recognise a smaller class of approximately subnormal 
or approximately moron rank, whose social behaviour, 
and indeed all their behaviour, is almost entirely 
imptdsive. They fluctuate between the spasmodic self- 
assertion of the sub-human animal, spasmodic aifection 
for particular individuals, and spasmodic herd- 
raindedness. 

At the other extreme comes the very small company 
of supemormals or saints who have brought their whole 
lives more or less effectively under the control of their 
will for community. These are so few and so difficult 
to discover that they should perhaps be omitted from 
tlie classification. But on the whole it seems probable 
that genuine social saints do occur, and that they have 
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If society depended solely on the strength of tht 
.genuine social will in men it would be impossible. Bu" 
in the main it depends on their seif-regarding motives 
It is in the main a system of interdependent seif-seefc- 
ings. No doubt, so long as w'e are comfortable, we 
keep the rules of society largely through sheer easy- 
going conformity to tradition, and to some exteni 


socially. But when serious individualistic interests are 
at stake he tends either to evade the rules or to keep 
them merely for fear of condermration, while per- 
suading himself that he is really acting from the best 
motives. 

The scope of the genuinely social will is probably 
much less than it is generally thought to be; but it is 
not wholly negligible. Both in a comfortable society 
and in one that is felt to be in danger of destruction it 
does play some part, though in very different manners 
in the two cases. In the comfortable and fairly secure 
•society, in which most of the members are not too fran- 










enterprise of saving or remaking society. But nerc- 
feeling, or lierd-mindedness, is a dangerous reinforce- 
ment. In times of crisis and of violence it tends to 
become dominant; while the communitj'-mentality can 
establish itself firmly only in times of security and 
peace. 

In what we call “ civilised society,” there is very little 
that deserves the name. For civilisation, after all, is 
not a matter of mechanical power and modem con- 
veniences. It is the process of advancing from a less 
to a more civil mode of behaviour. By this I under- 
stand the process by which people come to treat one 
another more civilly, more as persons, both in im- 
mediate social contacts and in social organisation. 

Is man capable of no more truly civilised society than 
that of our day ? Must the limitations of hunmn nature 
permanently prevent men from creating a society in 
which the will for community dominates the herd- 
mentality and the individualistic mentality, as in our 
day individualism dominates the others ? Before 
hastily answering, “ No, for human nature cannot be 
changed,” we should remember that, though the will 
for community is dependent on innate capacities for 
intelligence and imagination, it is the product of these 
capacities in relation to the social environment. It is 
not simply an innate faculty. In general we must 
■recognise that human nature is so fluid that in each 
generation it can be changed beyond recognition by 
the impact of the environment In an appropriate 
environment, then, there might occur a very much 
higher degree of flie will for community. Let us there- 
fore now try to record the sort of conditions that are 
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IV. PRE-REQUISITES OF GENUINE COiOiUNITY 

Genuine commuoity, as defined above, entails ths 
distinctively imroan degree of sensibiHtj' toward ofuei 
individuals and the distinctively human degree of in- 
teliigence and imagination. These are presumabl) 
rooted in innate capacity, but to repeat, they can 
greatly strengthened or weakened by environmental 
influence. 

Genuine community entails also “unity-in-diver- 
sity.” The greater the mental diversity of the members 
the better, so long as each can recognise that others, 
however alien, are sincerely loyal to the common enter- 
prise. 

Genuine community entails that the members of the 
community shall be bound together in mutual enrich- 
ment and mutual obligation either by direct personal 
contact or by the established will for community. It is 
impossible to have genuine community without a reso- 
lute will that all members of the community shall be 
treated with the respect and kindliness which every in- 
dividual desires to ra»ive from Ms neighbours. Per- 
sonal intercourse and the abstract will for community 
may be regarded as the two kinds of cement wMch con- 
solidate communities. 

That the members may realise one another’s modes 
of life and thought, their means of communication must 
be well developed. In the community of contact they 
must meet and converse and engage in common enter- 
prises. In large communities they must have transport, 
postal sendees, journals, radio, and so on, in order that 
the special needs and characters of particular sub- 
wmmunities may be to some extent known to all. 
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On the other liaad, the members must, not be so 
cramped by one another’s presence that none can pro- 
perly develop Ills individuality, assimilate his experi- 
ence, arid retain his personal distinction of character. • 

That the members may be able to understand and 
cherish one another they must be nurtured in a common 
tradition of thought and feeling. 

The conunon culture must be such as to afford a 
sense tiiat ail are united in a common purpose more 
important than private advancement. The common 
purpose, as we have seen, may be either intrinsic or 
extrinsic to the community. 

Grave personal frustration is inimical to community. 

No doubt some degree of struggle and even of defeat 
is necessary for the health of the individual. The mind 
that has no dUficulties to overcome is likely to be flabby 
and sterile. The man who knows only personal suc- 
cess lacks depth of experience, and when trouble does 
arrive is likely to be overwhelmed. Further, the : 
community-will needs to express itself in unselfish 
devotion to the common task. But sacrifice must be 
voluntarily incurred, and it must not be such as to 
low’er the individual’s mental and moral calibre. 
Clearly the occurrence of serious and widespread frus- -j 
tration is in itself a violation of community, since the y '; | 
goal of community is the fulfilment of individual . jj 
capacity. But in another sense also frustration is 
inimical to community. Individuals of lowly calibre are 
incapable of true community if they are themselves 
gravely, continuously and compulsorily frustrated. 
Exceptional individuals may retain the community , 
mentality in spite of grave personal frustration; 
but in average individuals frustration soon breeds 






ior oDji^ctive tlioiiglit. In a society in which these 

mental defects are common, even the unfrustrated 
members are liable to be infected by the general decay 
of community. The secret sense of their own un- 
merited good fortune may drive them to irrational fear 
and hate of the frustrated. 

For practical purposes we may say that there are 


tion due to the danger of the destruction of the com- 
munity, for instance in war. 

In spite of the hnportant pioneering work of the 
psychoanalysts, the effects of frustration due to personal 
relationship are as yet little understood. We are, how- 
ever, beginning to reaUse that the relations of children 
and adolescents to adults and to others of their own 
age may have grave effects on the development of 
ctoracter. The same is true, though in a less degree, 
of the relations of adults to one another. Not only 
sexual disasters, but disastrous relations between master 
or leader and subordinates may destroy the precarious 
capacity for community. 

But serious economic frustration is at least as harm- 
ful as any other force inimical to community. Not 
merely actual hunger but bad home conditions and 
TOnditions of work, the constant sense of economic 
insecurity, the spectacle of the luxury of the more for- 
tunate, the servility exacted from the wage-slave, mass- 
produced education, the sense that one’s labour is 
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society as a v»'lioie, the sense of the futility of the whole 
economic order of society', the sense that the precious 
gift of mechanical power is being prostituted for false 
ends, and above ail the sense' of personal dereliction 
and useiessuess—ali these effects of economic frustra- 
tion tend to engender in the average individual a state 
of mind iniraicai to community. 

The third grave source of frustration is the dread of 
the destruction or serious damage of society, whether 
by revolt from within or attack from without. Danger 
is inore'apt to foster the herd-mentality than the com- 
niunlty-inentaiity. As we have seen, the herd-mentality 
is essentially a reaction to danger by means of biologic- 
ally-imposed discipline ; while the community-mentality 
cannot thrive for long without freedom and security. 
It demands, not uniformity, but diversity, and the 
realisation of other individuals as intrinsically worthy 
of regard in spite of their differences from oneself. 
But in order to resist social danger, from within or 
M'ithout, it is necessary to suppress all those developed 
activities which are the true purpose of community, so 
as to concentrate on the single task of defence. The 
society must therefore be regimented. Personal free- 
dom must be gravely restricted. Eccentricity must be 
condemned. Criticism of the official policy of defence 
must be silenced. Free intelligence in general must be 
bridled or suppressed. Kindliness toward enemies 
and even toward unfortunate fellow-members is identi- 
fied with weakness or with treason. 

Up to a point all these reactions may be rationally 
justified as a means of coping with the perilous situation. 
But instinctive fear apd herd-mindedness in response to 
social danger turn a reasonable tightening up of disd- 
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plixse into an extravagant orgy of repression wWcIi tends 
to blot out all understanding of what coinmunit)' sliould 
be. 

Two other essential pre-requisites of genuine com- 
munity remain to be stated. Education must be con- 
sciously and unfalteringly directed to evoke fully in 
all members whatever capacity they have for develop- 
ment in knowing-feeling-striving. Above all, they must 
be encouraged to trust their own intelligence, to criticise 
even the most sacred beliefs and customs of the com- 
munity, and to judge all moral issues in the light of their 
own well-criticised consciences. Intellectual and moral 
integrity must be the supreme goal of education. 

The other essential pre-requisite of genuine com- 
munity is freedom of expression. Communists some- 
times argue that complete freedom of expression is im- 
possible and undesirable. No society, tliey say, will 
tolerate or should tolerate the advocacy of policies that 
threaten to undermine the basic structure of the society. 
To this the answer is simple. Though in societies which 
have not attained genuine community some degree of 
restriction may be necessary, the fact that restriction 
is necessary proves that community has not been 
attained. Indeed, the degree of restriction of expres- 
sion may be taken as a rough measure of a society’s 
approximation to community. In no existing society 
is there complete freedom of expression for all classes. 
The Western democracies, bad as they are, are very 
superior to some other states in this respect. 

V. PROSPECTS OP (IMMUNITY 

What are the prospects of the development of com- 
munity in the world as it is in our day? In some 
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respects they are better than ever before, but ia sotne 
they are exceptionally bad. ; 

The outstanding increase of the means of communica- | 

lion provides for the first time one essential pre-requisite 
of world-wide community. Apart from contrary in- j 
fluertces, peoples of alien culture can now begin to reah'se I 

one another as never before. And for good or ill the < 
spread of ideas throughout the world has begun to 
create a real cosmopolitan culture. If this were to 
mean the complete standardisation of the cultures of 
all local societies, it would be a disaster; for community 
involves diversity. But there is at least a chance that 
from the present chaos a cultural unity-in-diversity 
may ultimately arise. 

Of common purpose there is as yet but little, since 
the will for community seldom operates beyond the 
boundaries of nation or of social class. But the idea 
of creating an orderly world-community in wiiich 
national sovereign states shall become mere local govern- 
ments is at any rate far more familiar than it was before 
the last European War. 

To these favourable influences must be added the fact 
that unprecedented scientific invention and mechanical 
power make it possible to organise the world in such 
a way that every human being might have the oppor- 
tunity of developing to the full such innate capacity for 
community as he has. 

Unfortunately, these favourable factors are counter- 
balanced by unfavourable ones. Though there has. 
probably been no considerable change in the incidence 
of innate social capacity, the new barbarism, now spread- 
ing from country to country, the tendency to persecute 
the free intelligence and the individuM conscience, may 
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seriolisiy reduce the proportion of more sensitive and 
integrated individuals in the world-population. For the 
present, however, this is not an urgent danger save in 
the regions controlled by dictators. Even in the small 
society united by direct personal contact the modern 
taboo on tenderness has probably rendered genuine 
cormnunity more precarious. By casting doubt on 
man’s capacity for altruism it has tended to weaken the 
will for community in every sphere. 

Frustration of all three kinds mentioned in tlie pre- 
ceding section seriously undermines men’s social 
capacity in every country. Frustration from untoward 
personal relationships may be no commoner than in 
earlier days ; but it is present. And its damaging effect 
is probably increased by the strain of modemlndus- 
trial life. The evil effect of economic frustration is 
increased by the increasing sense that it might be 
avoided. The sense of danger from attack has in- 
creased beyond all expectation. 

Unless economic frustration and danger from attack 
can be removed, the prospects of community, even 
in the relatively narrow sphere of the national State, 
axe very poor. Of world-community there seems 
at present little prospect. 

Psychologically the national State depends very 
largely on appeals to herd-mindedness. It is also sup- 
ported by the cormunity-will of some sections of the 
population. But in the modem world the community- 
wili cannot logically confine itself within the boundaries 
of the national State. It must seek world-community 
or degenerate into herd-mentaility in response to 
.danger. 

Apart from the grave practical difficulties of organis- 
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seekings, liable at any moment to be swept by waves 
of herd passion. 

True ! Yet if the causes of frustration are abolished, 
and full use is made of modern communications, and 
education is consciously, constantly, and whole- 
heartedly directed toward the creation of responsible 
world-citizens, even our imperfect human nature might 
prove capable of world-community. But shall we ever, 
in our present warped and savage state, even begin to 
remove the causes of frustration ? 


sstabusned orGi 


ana apart from t.ne formidaoi 


pressure of purely individualistic vested interests in the 
estabiislied order, mo psychological forces resist the 
incipient movement toward world-community. The 
herd-mentality of the nation tends to preserve enmities. 
Tlie herd-mentality of economic classes, caused of 
course by real conflicts of economic interest, tends to 
preserve class-emnities. Until these two great sources 
of emotional prejudice are os'ercome there is no hope 
of genuine world-community. 

On the other hand, nothing short of a world-com- 
munity can satisfy the community-wiU or afford peace 
and prosperity to tlie human race in modern conditions. 

Many declare that the ideal of world-community is 
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L SOME aiEALIST THBORIES 

(a) The Problem . — ^We have been considering the nature 
of community and its present prospects. Ckariy the 
future of community in the world depends on the 
forces, whatever they are, which determine the course 
of history. We must now briefly consider some of the 
main theories on tins subject. Strictly, tliis is a scientific 
rather than a philosophical problem in the narrower 
sense. Is it possible by means of careful observation 
to form inductive laws descriptive of the course of his- 
tory ? The subject is so complex that no such scientific 
analysis can as yet be made with any accuracy. The 
field is therefore left open for speculation based on 
very fragmentary and confused evidence. This is not 
to say that theories of the determinants of history are 
all worthless. On the contraiy, as we shall see, at least 
one ve^ important principle can be established and 
used with great eflfect, so long as it is not set up as an 
all-sufficient principle of explanation. 

My reasons fox bringing this subject into a book on 
philosophy are, first, that when speculation is permis- 
sible at ail, it should be very striefly criticised from the 
philosophical point of view, and second, that, if pliilo- 
sophy is the pursuit of wisdom, philosophers must seek 
some understanding of the process of history. 
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(b) The Great Men Theory , — Perhaps the most naive 
theory of the forces wMch determine the course of his- 
tory is that according to which the mfluence of “ great 
men,” of outstanding individuals, is the most significant 
factor. In this view such famous characters as 
Alexander, Cssar, Napoleon, simply through the force 
of their own temperament and will, simply through 
their own intrinsic and undetermined spiritual vigour, 
detenmne what shall happen throughout vast areas. 
They impose a particular pattern on events, a pattern 
of government or conquest or culture. Directly and 
indirectly they mould the whole future of the race. 

Below them, according to the theory, large numbers 
of minor “ great men ” have similar but far less im- 
portant effect. Lower still come the average masses, 
who are in the main passive to tlie far-reaching in- 
fluences of the great, 

,In its extreme form the theory is too crude to be seri- 
ously considered. It overlooks very much that, is 
obvious to any unbiassed student of history. Even 
the gr^test personality must have some raw material 
through which to express his potency; and the raw 
material is. just the world of physical objects and 
ordinary people. Obviously this material has a nature 
of its own, and its effects must not be ignored. It 
determines the course of history at least as much as the 
^eat men. Moreover they themselves are at least 
in part determmed by their social environment and 
their biological inheritance. 

The recognition of this, however, need not blind us 
to the importance of dominating characters. No 
doubt circumstances themselves play a great part in 
making great men what they are. Cromwell, for 
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instance, would never have made history had not l!:c 
drciimstances of ills time and place given special oppor- 
lunit}' to siich a man. But the kind of history that lie 
did make was partly the expression of his own idiosyn- 
crasies. These in turn, no doubt, were in some sense 
an expression of Ms environment and his inheritance ; 
but, once in existence, they became a possible important 
factor in English history. Much good and much harm 
can be done by leaders. 

(c) Evolutionism . — Some scientists and philosophers, 
impressed by human progress and by the evolution of 
biological species, have conceived that the main force 
determining the course of Mstory is some kind of teleo- 
logical drive or Life Force, independent of conscious 
individual minds but inherent somehow in them, and 
working through them. This mysterious entity they 
conceive as striving toward ever more developed con- 
sciousness in its races of individuals, creating species 
after species in age-long experimentation. Similarly in 
human affairs the Life Force is thought to bud out in 
a number of races, and to express itself in institutions 
and cultures, always moving forward (apart from tem- 
porary setbacks) to higher social forms and biological 
forms.' 

TMs theory takes us at once into the realm of meta- 
physics, the attempt to discover by argument the essen- 
tial nature of reality. We shall later enquire whether 
metaphysics is a possible study, and whether, if it is 
possible, Evolutionism is a satisfactory theory. Mean- 
while we are concerned only with its relation to Mstory. 
Do the known facts of history suggest that the course 
of events has been controlled by a superhuman pur- 
posive power or teleological principle f 
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wisdom and skill tlirougli tradition ? 

We must bear in mind also that, though in recent 
centuries there has been an amazing mechanical and 
industrial advance, the result may turn out to be not 
progress but the destruction of civilisation. Does the 
present situation of the human race strongly suggest 
guidance by a teleological power ? 

(d) The Hegelian Theory.—Ths. type of historical 
theory conceived by Hegel and adopted by most 
Idealist philosophers is at first sight akin to Evolution- 
ism, because it makes use of the concept of develop- 
ment; but in this theory development does not take 
place through the operation of purely physical laws, 
nor through some mysterious teleological Life Force. 
It is said to be a logical consequence of the character of 
a changing situation at a given time. The “ situation ” 
is not simply environmental. It is the whole situation 
“ man-in-environment.” But this, according to Hegel, 
is to be thouglit of in terms of mind rather than of 
matter. Human history is therefore the history of the 
development of the human spirit; but the human spirit 
includes its objective world. Thought and reality are 
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or,e. no: iv.’o recited tilings. Keallty -is experience. .j 
I’Jie lavv’s of o’!,ir tliiiiicing are in principle the lavv’s of’ 
reality. Hirnian knowledge is reality knowilig itesif. 

Once more vve hr.d ourselves faced with metaphy.sicai 
stiil0!itent5 ivlridi vve will not yet criticise. \\e will ' 
incrciy consider their appiication in the Idealist theory ; 
of history. 

The development of human thought, or the human ■ 

spirit, takes place, according to Hegel, by a process i 

which he called “ dialectical.” The condition of cul- i 
ture at any time, he says, contains within itself con- 
tradictions ; and as the contradictory elements grow in 
strength the spirit suffers internal conflict, until at last 
a new condition emerges in which both the conflicting 
components are transformed and hannonised. The 
three stages he called respectively “ diesis,” “ anti- 
thesis,” and “ synthesis.” ; 

For the understanding of history, then, we must de- 
tect in the culture of a people at a given time the condi- 
tions in virtue of which that culture must presently be 
thrown into logical conflict with itself; and w-’e must 
watch this conflict give birth to a new fonn of culture 
in which the conflict is resolved in a new synthesis, a new 
and relatively stable phase of culture. In this phase too 
we must seek for a new incipient conflict. And so on. y, . 

What is true of the successive phases of a single cul- ' ; 
hire is said by Hegel to be true also of the great sequence , ; 
of the cultures that have risen and fallen since the 
be^nning of history. The key to the understanding of , j 
tliis process is the principle that the development of , /', 
the spirit is a dialectical development toward “ rational , 

■ freedom,” freedom to will the rational good wHl. : 
Thus, we are told, in ancient Asiatic culture both law .r i. 
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and morality are conceived as externa! to the indivi- 
dual. He obeys them as the commands of an alien 
tyrant. Later, in . Greece, individuality begins to 
assert itself. Later still, in the Roman State, sheer 
individualism is consciously subordinated to the State, 
which becomes the common end of all individuals. 
From this condition, in wliich the individual tends to 
be overburdened with duties, the spirit rises (we are 
told) to its full expression of rational freedom in the 
Germany of Hegel’s time. 

Thus history is conceived as essentially the con- 
sequence of the rational development of the ideas that 
constitute a culture. Though for Hegel reality and 
thought are identical, the explanatory concept is the 
principle of rationality experienced in thinking. 

Apart from the question of the scope of the dialectical 
principle, which I shall discuss more fully at a later 
stage, the main criticisms to be brought against the 
Hegelian theory are two. First, it underestimates the 
fortuitousness and confusion of history. What it 
describes as a logical development is in fact a bewilder- 
ing tangle of haphazard influences. Second, it assumes 
that the governing principle of cultural change is to be 
found in culture itself, rather than in the environment 
within which culture is generated. It entirely fails to 
do justice to the part played by the material world in 
determining man’s actions, institutions, and ideas. It 
ignores^ the immensely important geographical and 
econoinic influences. 


n. ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 

We mi^t now consider a very different theory in 
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fiuilerir.i cirv;!-om’.cnt. At tliis point I shall txy to give 
sn accoant of Kar! Marx’s interpretation of liistory 
V, ilhoiit discussing the metaphysical aspects of Ms doc- 
trine. These I shall consider at a later stage. This 
procedure seems to be justified becauseMarx’s Mslorical 
theory is in tlie main independent of the metaphysical 
theory on which he based it. 

It is advisable to say at the outset that I cannot claim 
to be a thorougli student of Marxism, and that what 
follows was wriUen by one who approached the subject 
regrettably late in life, and is perhaps unable fully to 
comprehend it. At least I shall treat it with due respect. 
And I shall try to regard it without prejudice, favour- 
able or unfavourable. 

Mars starts by accepting the Hegelian dialectic, but 
claims to turn it right side up. Human history, for 
Marx, is not the logical development of thought, chang- 
ing through a purely ideal necessity. For Marx “ the 
ideal is nothing else, than the material world reflected 
by the human mind, and translated into' terms of 
thought.” And Engels declares that “ the final causes 
of all social changes and revolutions are to be souglit 
not in man’s brains, not in men’s better insight into 
eternal truth and justice, but in changes in the modes 
of production and exchange.” 

We must begin by distinguishing between the two 
closely associated doctrines which are involved in the 
Marxian interpretation of history. Econorhic Deter- 
minism is the doctrine that the whole course of history, 
including the evolution of institutions and ideas, is 
determined by the impact of the economic environment 
on man’s economic needs. Dialectical Materialism is 
the doctrine that the course of Economic Determinism 
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takes place according to the dialectical principle. This 
doctrine has also a metaphysical aspect which we can 
for the present ignore. 

In the true dialectical manner it is conceived that any 
given stable phase of social development generates 
within itself its “ opposite,” and that out of the conflict 
of the two social tendencies there emerges a synthesis 
in which what is of permanent value in both appears 
in a new and harmonious form. A twical example of 


of capitalism out of feudahsni 




to it ; for in feudalism every individual was bom into a 
certain social status, whereas the new bourgeois class 
consisted of individuals who by commercial power were 
able to break the bonds of feudal status. After a 
period of conflict a new social order emerged, namely 
capitalism, in which a new stability was attained. But 


aoiy twe are loia; proauce a new ciass-iess oroer, 
namely Communism. 

In the contemporary world a number of dialectical 
contradictions obviously occur. I cite some examples 
quoted from Mr. Joseph Needham. Modern capitalis- 
tic national States must, for the violent seizure or main- 
tenance of foreign markets, arm their workers ; but this 
is to arm their own notential destroyers. tPerhans the 
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suppress the free intelligence, and substitute for xcdsoii 
seme kind of Fascist mythology of race. But to sup- 
press the free intelligence is to suppress the scientists 
vdlhoui whose co-operalion capitalism cannot futiclion. 

It is easy to see that in the very early stages of human 
sociai development institutions and ideas would arise 
as a direct expression of the simple economic life of 
iiunters and fishers, and later of herdsmen and agricul- 
turists. The relations between the individual and the 
group, the rules of private and public property in instru- 
ments and hunting territory and fertile land, and so on, 
would come into being through the direct pressure of 
the environment on primitive human needs. Similarly 
in modern industrial society the ultimate determinant 


landowner’s need for cheap labour was satisfied by 
reducing the less fortunate to serfdom. The whole of 
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ism, is at bottom an expression of two factors, namely, 
on the one hand the relation between man and the 
physical environment which conditions his productloB, 
and on the other hand the relation between two 
antagonistic social classes, namely, the owners of the. 
means of production and the workers, who by one 
device or another are forced to labour as the owners 
dictate. The form of this class relationship varies in 
different ages and localities with the variations of the 
economic determinants. Thus, by a process of en- 
vironmental influence which we need not consider in 
detail, the primitive slave-owning agricultural society 
develops into the more complex feudal society, and this 
in turn into the modem capitalistic society. In every 
case, we are told, the fundamental determinants of 
institutions and ideas are the relation of man to the 
material environment, and the relation of the exploiters 
to the exploited slaves or wage-slaves. 

In the archaic slave-owning society and the feudal 
society the power of the owners is frankly based on 
physical compulsion; but in the capitalistic society, 
though it depends ultimately on force, it normally 
operates through the fact that the bargaining power of 
the worker in selling his labour is much less than the 
bargaining power of the master. 

Another Ikctor has to be taken into account. Insti- 
tutions and ideas, once they have come into being, tend 
to persist long after the situations which created them. 
Modem capitalist society is shot through and through 
with vestiges of feudalism, which ceased long ago to 
have any direct bearing on economic conditions. We 
retain relics of the old feudal aristocracy, and our moral 
code is still largely based on ideals suited to feudalism 
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in its prime. Al: any particular stage of history a 
j.Irusigic is going on between the old customs, w'hicli are 
oat of gear with new economic facts, and the mfiueiice. 
of the new facts themselves, which tend to produce a 
new social order, including new institutions, new 
cultural forms, and a new morality. The more firmly 
e.s)nblished the old order, the greater the time-lag before 
the new order cun appear ; and, moreover, the greater 
the tirae-iag, the greater the pent-up pressure that will 
be generated, and the more catastrophic the change 
when it does occur. Feudalism gave place to capitalism 
in a series of minor revolutions spread over a long 
period. Capitalism, since it is far more Mghly organ- 
ised and has far greater resources, and far more effec- 
tive means of propaganda and repression, and since, 
moreover, it is a world-wide system, will put up (we 
are told) a more eQective fight and have a more 
catastrophic end. 

Not only do institutions and ideas survive the con- 
ditions which produce them, but also, once they have 
come into e.\istence, they manifest a very vigorous life 
of their own. They may be handed on from individual 
to individual and from generation to generation long 
after they have ceased to be appropriate to anything in 
the environment. They may become part of the deep- 
rooted mental habits of the society. Not only so, but 
also the minds which support them think about them 
and change them. Their changes consist partly of 
partial adaptations to changing circumstances ; but also 
they are changed in such reactionary ways as to render 
them more efficient instruments for the service of the 
social class which holds them. Thtis, for instance, the 
basic ideas of capitalism come to generate the ideas of 
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have all sorts of idiosyncrasies of desire, the needs 
which in_ the mass and in the long run take effect in 
determining history are the basic economic needs for 
food, shelter, security, and comfort. Marxism does 
not deny that all men have also other needs, some 
primitive like physical sex, some very sophisticated. 


cuiar individuals these needs may be very important. 
It merely claims that when we are dealing with men in 
the aggregate economic needs alone have to be taken 
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Fascism,^ adapting for capitalism’s defence some con- 
^pts wMch were alien to capitalism in its earlier phase. 
For in its earlier phase capitalism was indi\iduaiistic. 
It came into existence tlmough the unfettered economic 
enterprise of private individuals. But in its later stage, 
as an estabhshed system seeking to defend its declining 
power, its individualism is modified and subordinated 
to the “ totalitarian ” or the “ corporate ” State. 

An important place must also be made in the picture 
for human individuality itseE Though the theory is 
a deterministic theory, it does not deny spontaneity to 
human action. Economic determinism works only 
because men spontaneously desire certain things. 
They are not compelled to do so, but observably they 
do do_ so. Their behaviour is up to a point predictable. 
Marxism merely predicts how men in the mass may be 
expected to act. The environment operates through 
the needs of human individuals, who are not passive 
but active. They react to their envirortment in nnrsiiit 
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indr.'iduals may have a disproportionate effect on iiis- 
tory, and may complicate the pattern of economic 
deterniis'isin by thslr idiosyncrasies. But it insists 
that these great ones are in the main selected by the 
economic forces which happen to offer scope for just 
such men. The case of Lenin is an obvious example. 

In general, though ideas and institutions and the 
idiosyncrasies of prominent individuals do play an 
important part in history, this influence is alv/ays 
subordinate to the primary influence of the exigencies 
of production and excliange. Whenever a conflict 
between economic forces and other factors occurs, 
economic forces must, according to Marxism, in the 
long run win. 

The claim that the movement of culture is deter- 
mined fundamentally by economic influences and not 
simply by the spontaneous unfolding of the rational 
capacity of the human spirit, need not deny that 
rational thinking does occur and does play an im- 
portant part. The point is that economic influences 
themselves select from the innumerable individual 
thinkings tliat are going on. People tend in the aggre- 
gate to accept just those particular ideas that do accord 
with the current economic order or with the new order 
that is struggling into existence. TIius (we are told) 
the thoughts of Marx and of Lenin are destined to play 
a great part in future culture just because they accur- 
ately reflect the objective facts of capitalist society and 
the inevitable trend of events in the future. 

It is claimed, for instance by Professor Levy, that the 
degree of development of social life and of culture in 
any period is limited by the degree of technological 
development in that period. When the material 
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technique of a society is primitive, conditions of life are 
penurious. Toil is inescapable. The efflorescence of 
culture is meagre. Where material technique is well 
advanced, life, at any rate for the .dominant class, is 
easier and more leisured, and culture blooms more 
luxuriantly and subtly. 

_ Any social order tends to breed within itself tech- 
niques rnore advanced than those which produced it. 
When this happens, when a social order has generated 
a technical power too great for it to assimilat^ so that 
the technique is not allowed to be fully applied for 
human betterment, then, we are told, the effete order 
must inevitably be sw'ept away. This happened, for 
instance, to feudalism, and is beginning to happen to 
capitalism. The full functi oning of scientific technique 
is^ incompatible with an order wliich cannot thrive 
Mthout a certain scarcity of conimpdities. 

In the Marxian theory the whole of human history. 

Communism in the future, is essentially an expression 
of class struggle. Class after class fi^ts its way to 
power, and is in turn overwhelmed by a class r isin g 
against it from below. And at every stage the domi- 
nant class has wielded a ruthless dictatorship. Form- 
erly, the slave-owning aristocracy, later the feudal 
aristocracy, to-day the capitalist class, and in the 
transitional stage toward Communism the victorious 
proletariat exemplify this principle. Capitalism, we 
are told, is doomed because the economic structure of 
the world has already outgrown it, because in new 
circumstances it can no longer work. It depends on 
mass-production and expanding markets. In a world 
overcrowded with capitalist States increasing competi- 
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ihvu for markeis inevitably ie,ads to war and the ruir. of 
tlic whole capitalist system. In tins disorder the prole- 
tariat (we are told) will seize power, and after a period 
of dictatorship by the proletariat a new spirit will come 
into the world. For the- interest of the proletariat is 
identical with the interest of society as a whole. Con- 
sequently this final dictatorship is transitional toward 
a class-less and truly democratic and communistic 
society. At last history will no longer be determined 
by the class struggle, nor will culture be vitiated 
through and througli by the need of the dominant class 
to distort it as a defence against revolution. 


m. COMMENTARY 

It is difficult to discuss any aspect of Marxism without 
rousing violent emotions. And, w'hen emotions run 
high, champions on either side tend to make it a point 
of honour to maintain every tittle of the faith and to 
destroy heresy root and branch. Yet when we look at 
llie histoi7 of human ideas we cannot but be impressed 
by the fact that even the most significant and potent of 




prime determinant is, or at any rate has been, economic, 
we must beware of assuming that the dialectical prin- 
ciple, which certainly applies in some striking cases, is 
always and necessarily the most significant concept for 
understanding social change. 

Without raising the question of the metaphysical 
validity of the dialectical process, we should note that, 
if it is to be applied to history, it must not be inter- 
preted too simply. On this point Marx himself insists, 
but his followers are sometimes less cautious than their 
inaster. No doubt the application of the dialectic to 
history is valid up to a point. In some cases a parti- 
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factor which is incompatible with the maintenance of 
the sialm quo, and may therefore be said to be its oppo- 
site. Tiiis is merely a platitude. To be significant the 
principle must mean more than this. It must mean 
that the original economic situation necessarily breeds 
its logical contrary, and that out of the conflict of the 
two there must (apart from external interference) 
necessarily arise a new social situation, a new system of 


inevitable. The present state of the world, for in- 
stance, seems as likely to lead to the destruction o: 


sary dialectical principle is likely to lead to a doctrinaire 


the dialectical principle is in the loosest sense true 
universally, it is also too formal and abstract to afford 
by itself a. master key to historical problems. Human 
history is immensely complex. Marxians claim that 
underlying all this complexity tliere runs a single 
theme, upon which the complexity is, so to speak, a 
mere embroidery wrought by special secondary causes. 
But when they defend this claim they are compelled to 
i^ore or minimise much that gives each age its con- 
crete and unique character. For instance, they ignore 
the immense scope of mere chance by which compara- 
tively trivial circumstances can deflect the whole course 
of history, much as a single stone at a critical point 
near a stream’s source may deflect it to one side rather 
than the other of a mountain, and perhaps of a 
continent. 

Sometimes, too, they do less than justice to the influ- 
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ence of prominent indiwduals. It is true, of course, 
that very often the influence of the “ great man ” does, 
as they claim, avail itself of the course of economic 
determinism. Lenin, for instance, had ths intelligence 
to see which way the economic cat would inevitably 
jump, sooner or later, if left to itself and the influence 
of lesser men. He had also the genius and fervour to 
force it to jump at once with a vigour and precision 
which otherwise it would have lacked. But “ great 
men ” may sometimes retard or even deflect the course 
of economic determinism. In principle this possibility 
is allowed by the Marxians. They insist only that in 
the long run it is the economic factor that counts. 
This, with some further qualifications that have still to 
be made, we may admit. For the present I suggest 
only that, if not Marx himself, then some of his 
followers are apt to underestimate the length and 
meandering of that “ long run.” 

One dement in the Marxian creed, as we have seen, 
is the belief that, so long as there is class domination, 
violent revolution is necessarily involved in the achieve- 
ment of every new sodal synthesis. It is involved 
because the established dominant class will necessarily 
sit on the safety-valve tUl the boiler explodes. We may 
admit that in the present world-situation it is probable 
that the longed-for synthesis will involve a great deal 
of violence. It 'does seem all too likely that, whenever 
a resolutely progressive party comes into power con- 
stitutionally, the reactionary minority will provoke a 
violent conflict. But it is surely rash to assert that 
violence must, wherever there is class domination, 
always and necessarily occur. It is rash to. generalise 
from the course of events in Russia, where the estab- 
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Jislied system was exceptionaity inefficient and crudely 
brutal, and the class cleavage much simpler and 
sharper than in Western Europe. 

or course there is a sense in wliich all social change 
is necessarily “ violent,” since the established order 
invariably seeks lo maintain itself. But if violence 
means “ bloody revolution,” we must insist that no 
simple generalisation is to be trusted. 

The foregoing criticisms are of a minor order. They 
are only qualifications of the main contention that 
economic conditions are the prime determinants of 
history. One more criticism, and a much more radical 
one, must be cautiously stated. The Marxian claims 


course, to interpret the facts so as to reveal the under- 
lying economic causes. In many cases the econornic 
interpretation is simple and very plausible, in some 
cases much more ingenious, and more open to doubt. 
Clearly it may be that in some of these cases some other 
factor is after all the more significant one, that some 
other general principle is the key to the problem; and, 
indeed, that always some other principle or principles 
may interfere with the whole pattern of econoinic 
determinism, not very obviously, yet with very fax- 
reaching consequences. Determinism operates through 
the impact of the environment on human motives or 
needs. It is possible that in certain crucial situations 
even large masses of men may be actuated by motives 
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herd-mentality, which by dominating men’s behaviour 
at critical points of history might side-track the simple 
course of economic determinism. Of course herd- 
mentality may be regarded as itself an “ expression ” of 
economic determinants in the remote pre-human past. 
The united action of the group was always essential to 
survival Thus the environment would tend to Ct oke 
whatever latent capacity there was for gregarious 
behaviour and herd-mentality. But this could not have 
happened unless in human nature (or animal nature) 
there had been some potentiality for development in 
such a manner. Herd-mentality can only occur in 
creatures that have capacity for some kind of mental 
life. You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, nor a sow’s ear out of sand. 

Further, having once come into being, herd-mentality 
constitutes an independent factor, gravely complicating 
the course of events. Sometimes it cuts across the 
dominant, but more recently dominant, individualistic 
mentality, which responds more systematically to 
economic considerations. It is possible that the 
European War, though partly an expression of econo- 
mic determinism, would never have occurred if the 
national States had not been able to evoke an immense 
fervour of pure herd-mentality. It is possible also that 
subsequent events in Europe have been vastly compli- 
cated by the same force. 

Another independent factor in human nature is the 
will for genuine community. No doubt it, like all else, 
has been in a sense evoked by the environment, and 
. may therefore be regarded as an expression of economic 
determinism. But the environment has evoked it; not 
simply created it. Always there must be something 
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upon which the environment works. It may well be 
that sometimes, for instance m times of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, such as the first century of Christianity 
and the Russian Revolution, the wiU for community 
has played a crucial part. Possibly neither of these 
great changes could have been achieved without it. 
Perhaps it is also destined to play a similar part in a 
future world-wide revolution in comparison with which 
the Russian Revolution will seem a crude and rather 
barbaric first sketch. Subsequently, perhaps, it may 
sink once more into quiescence. Or, again, perhaps 


haps after centuries or graQiially improvmg economic 
and educational conditions, it may become the domi- 


principle in the not very remote future, when man (we 
hope) will have gained far greater facility and power of 


In the Marxian view these are all indirect expressions 
of the economic environment, working upon the 
universal human need for food, comfort, and security, 
I have no doubt that this is largely true. But it is 
surely unscientific, in the present imperfection of our 
knowledge of psychology, to declare dogmatically that 
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any human lan^iage bat none the less actual, wliicii is 
not derived in this manner, but is a genuine apprehen- 
sion at the upper limit of human capacity. It is pos- 
sible that experience of this kind, in outstandiiig 
individuals, has played a not inconsiderable part in 
inSuencmg the conduct of the masses at critical 
moments of history. 

As a matter of fact, the Marxian tiieory itself has 
room for all this. For the theory expressly denies 
mechanical determinism. It expressly asserts that 
qualitatively new .factors may emerge in each new 
synthesis. This leads us to the metaphysical aspect of 
the theory, which we shall discuss in the course of tlie 
next chapter. Meanwhile, it is worth while noting that 
the more fanatical kind of Marxians often do less than 
justice to the, non-mechanical aspect of their master’s 
thought. 

This brings me to the final criticism. The theory 
that ail thought is ultimately an expression of economic 
influences, though in a sense true, has certain dangerous 
consequences for Marxism itseE It claims that all 
thought is to some extent biassed by economic motives. 
If bourgeois thought is thus biassed, so is proletarian 
thought, though in a contrary direction. It follows 
that Marxian theories are open to ^ave suspicion. 
Some Marxists admit that proletarian thought is 
biassed, and glory in the fact. For the proletarian bias, 
they say, is a bias not in favour of a class but in favour 
of society as a whole. Moreover, no theories, they say, 
are objectively true in an absolute sense. Theories are 
tme for action. Tbsy are true in that action based 
upon them will succeed. This view, as we have already 
seen in connection with Pragmatism, leads finally to 
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scbjcc'dvism. Marxism is in other respects objeotiv- 
istic, and in no danger of yielding to subjectivism. But 
this tendency, not merely to recognise that some degree 
of bias is inevitable, but actually to glory in it, is 
extremely dangerous. It encourages some Marxians to 
dismiss as a mere expression of bourgeois bias any 
theory which they regard as hostile to Marxism. And 
for the same reason any theory which these enthusiasts 
simply fail to understand is likely to be condemned. 
Even more serious is the danger that the glorification 
of bias will lead to a gradual abandonment of intellec- 









CHAPTER XI 
METAPHYSICS 

I. Is metaphysics possible ? II. Parity of mind and matter. 
HI. Idealism. "iV Materialism. V. The influence of biology. 

I. IS METAPHYSICS POSSIBLE? 

(a) The Meaning o/“ MetaphysicsT—S&^cml times we 
have raised issues which have been called metaphysical. 
It is time to form a clearer idea as to the meaning of 
“ metaphysics,” and to enquire whether metaphysics is 
a possible kind of study or only an impossible dream. 

The word “ metaphysics ” is ambiguous. In the 
widest of all its possible senses it seems to mean the 
attempt to discover, by whatever method, the most 
general or comprehensive principles that are true of the 
experienced universe, or of everything in the experi- 
enced universe, or simply of “reality.” A more 
usual and somewhat more restricted sense is the 
attempt to discover by logical analysis of experience the 
most general principles that are true of the universe as 
we experience it. Tiiis is what Kant called “ immanent 
metaphysics,” in contrast with the still more restricted 
“ transcendent metaphysics.” By “ transcendent meta- 
physics ” he meant the attempt to discover by reasoning 
the nature of the reality which was conceived to lie 
behind the world of our ordinary experience. In the 
following discussion we shall be considering meta- 
physical theories of various types, but we must 
always bear in mind Kant’s distinction, and his conten- 
tion that though “ immanent metaphysics ” was a pos^ 
sibie study, “ transcendent metaphysics ” was logically 
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impossible. There is no need, of course, to suppose 
that the distinction between the kinds of metaphysics 
is always easy to apply. . 

The starting-point of metaphysics in either sense is 
the desire to construct a comprehensively true descrip- 
tion of reality. But. “-transcendent metaphysics ” pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that, since the experienced 
world is incoherent and unintelligible, we must suppose 
it to be in some sense merely an “ appearance ” of a 
hidden “ reality.” The metliod by which it is hoped to 
discover reality is rational analysis of the fundamental 
concepts or categories in terms of which we think about 
tilings. Though our perception of reality, and our 
thought about reality, are confused and seif-contradic- 
tory, it is supposed that, if only we think hard enough, 
penetratingly enough, . sincerely enough, about the 
nature of our experience, _ we may discover some hidden 
principles in the light of which the whole confusion 
will be resolved. 

Two kinds of fundamental criticism are brought 
against metaphysics. One is derived from natural 
science, the other from the logical limitations of our 
thinking. We will consider them in turn, 

(b) Scientific Positivism . — ^The gradual realisation of 
the immense size, complexity, and subtlety of the 
physical universe has made it seem unlikely that man 
should be able to discover anything about the funda- 
mental nature of reality. Man has existed for a very 
short time. Is it credible that the upstart intelligence 
of a minute organism should be capable of understand- 
ing the essence of everything ? Human intelligence, as 
we have seen, evolved p a means of mastering practical 
problems, such as the struggle for food and safety, 
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Was it likely that this humble mstritment could accom- 
plish a task that was profoundly alien to it ? 

This argument was confirmed by tlie fact that meta- 
physics seemed never to make any progress. For many 
centuries the philosophers had been at work, yet what 
was there to show for it ? There was no agreement 
among lliem on metephysical questions. Science, on 
the other hand, had moved on from strength to 
strength. Of course there was plenty of disagreement 
among scientists ; but it was disagreement only along 
the ever-advancing front of scientific conquest. Behind 
lay a well-established regime which no one would 
dream of disputing. 

Swayed by such arguments Auguste Comte and 
others formulated the doctrine of Positivism. AE 
metaphysical problems must be foresworn as beyond 
the range of human intelligence. The only profitable 
intellectual task was to pursue the scientific exploration 
of the world. 

(c) Logical Positivism . — ^This sceptical disposition 
has been outdone by the Logical Positivists. Accord- 
ing to them, metaphysics is not merely too difficult for 
tire human inteEect to tackle profitably; it is logically 
an impossible task. We have several times had eva- 
sion to notice this important argument. It is now time 
to pass o ur final judgmen t on it. Mr. A. J. Ayer, in his 


physician claims to know by intellectual processes facts 
that could not be known through sense-experience, and 










limits of all possible sense-expenence iolloMS, according 
to the Logical Positivists, from the nature of the 
significance of language. The metaphysician, we are 
told, produces sentences which “ fail to conform to the 
conditions under which alone a sentence can be Jiterally 
significant.” A sentence can only be significant, it is 
said, if it is verifiable. The only way in which to 
verify a statement of fact (as distinct from a purely 
logical, and therefore tautological, statement) is by 
producing the relevant sense-experience. Ail state- 
ments of fact, if they are to have any meaning, must be 
verifiable at least in principle in sense-experience. Of 


God is an eternal spirit would have to be given in a 
sense-experience that was itself eternal. But this is 
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appearance, is timeless. Other examples are the state- 
ments that reahty Is one substance, or two, or many, 
or unknowable. 

The Logical Positivist’s rejection of metaphysics may 
take another form. According to the theory, logical 
necessity (as we have already seen) is nothing more tiian 
tautology. Logical argument is mere elucidation of 
the content of a definition. It follows that the attempt 
to discover an underlying reality simply by deductive 
reasoning is futile. No doubt the definitions or con- 
cepts which metaphysics analyses ,are in the first 
instance derived from our experience of reality; and, 
taken at their face-value, they are approximately true 
of experienced reality. But we have no guarantee 
, whatever tliat the analysed or deduced content of them 
is true also of a reality which we cannot experience. 

(d) Criticism of Positivism . — ^What is the real value 
of these arguments ? Let us begin by distingulsliing 
several kinds of “metaphysical” statements. Some 
i metaphysical statements of the “ immanent ” kind really 

are theoretically verifiable in sense-experience in pre- 
cisely the same manner as, for example, the statement 
that this book was written by a human being. The 
statement that there is in the universe “ a power that 
: makes for righteousness ’’-is theoretically verifiable. 

If a large number of spectacular miracles were to 
< occur, all of which obviously produced great good in 
the world, we should reasonably regard this as strong 
evidence that some superhuman power was interfering 
i , with the natural course of events so as to produce good 
/ results. Logical Positivists might claim that even such , 

5 a crop of miracles would not verify the statement about 

a benevolent power, but merely the statement that w 
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such events had occurred. This is surely unsatisfac- 
tory. If a savage were to hear intelligible speech 
issuing from a radio loud-speaker, or from a gramo- 
phone, lie would be justified in inferring that an incei- 
iigeiit being had determined the order of the sounds, 
in spite of tlie fact that he could not possibly conceive 
how the miracle happened or what kind of a being was 
responsible for it 

Some metaphysical statements, once more of the 
“ immanent kind,” though not verifiable in sense, are 
theoretically verifiable in other kinds of immediate 
experience, I have argued that moral statements are 
of this type. 

Some metaphysical statements are meaningful but 
false, because they are demonstrably in conflict witlt 
experience. Of this type is tiie statement that reality is 
a featureless unity'. Whatever reality is, it cannot 
exclude our ordinary experienced and featurefui world. 

Some metaphysical statements w'hich are logically 
incoherent, and therefore in the narrowest sense 
meaningless, may yet have an important meaning in a 
broader sense. The statement that God is an eternal 
spirit or a supratemporal person is self-contradictory 
because the idea of personality involves the passage of 
time. In a sense, then, the statement is meaningless. 
But in another sens© it is not meaningless, since we can 
distinguish between the meaning of “ God is a supra- 
temporal person ” and “ God is a form of physical 
energy,” To this the Logical Positivist repEes that 
these two forms of words are not really statements at 
all. They are made up of meaningful words, and so we 
can distinguish them 1 but neither of them as a whole is 
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agree that “ God is a form of physical energy ” is 
niecm'’=£-!ess, simply because the gencraily-accepied 
dcliniiion of God logically excludes Ms. being physical 
energ}'. But of “ God is a suprateinporal person ” we 
nsay perhaps reasonably say that, though it has no 
literal meaning, it has a metaphorical meaning, which 
may be true or false. It amounts to saying “ There is 
something, called God, the definition of which includes 
the essential characteristics of personality, but also 
includes an aspect wliich is not limited by time. We 
do not know how this can be ; but we find in our experi- 
ence certain facts (say miracles, or inner guidance) 
which strongly suggest a personal God, and other facts 
(say mystical intuitions) wMch strongly suggest that he 
is not limited by time. It would be more irrational to 
deny these facts than it is to afiirm that God is a supra- 
temporal person.” I am not suggesting that tMs 
proposition about God is true, but merely that it is in an 
important sense meaningful In general it seems unwise 


have important metaphorical truth. If a mass of 
evidence suggests that an identifiable something, called 
an electron, has certain characteristics of a particle, 
and another mass of evidence suggests that it has certmn 
characteristics of a wave-train, then a self-contradic- 
tory statement wMch expresses these conflicting facts 
is not only meaningful but more true than a coherent 
statement which leaves one or other aspect out of 
account ' , ^ 
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The foregoing analysis suggests that metaph}’sical 
statements, to be meaningful, must be at least partially 
(and significantly) verifiable in some kind of iraniediats 
experience, though not necessarily in sense-experience ; 
and that for literal, but not for metaphorical, meaning 
they must be logically self-consistent. 

Let us now consider the Logical Positivist’s other 
argument against metaphysics, namely, that deduction 
is merely the analysis of definitions, or concepts, and 
therefore camiot tell us anything new about reality, or 
anything about a reality behind experience. If “ be- 
hind ” experience means simply “ not experienced, but 
of the same order as ” experienced reality, then the 
statement denies the possibility of even immanent meta- 
physics. It is true only in the limited sense that logical 
analysis of the experienced cannot give us necessary 
truth about the unexperienced. However accurate a 
concept, however true to the facts of experience, and 
however accurate our deductive anatysis from it, we 
know of no necessity in virtue of which unexperienced 
reality must conform to the implications of experienced 
reality. We cannot affirm with assurance that reality 
must be systematic, and that the unexperienced must 
cohere with the experienced. On the other hand, it 
may do so. And if the analysis of a concept does 
suggest that unexperienced lesHyy, probably, has certain 
characteristics, we may reasonably believe that this is 
the case, until we come across positive evidence that it 
is not. Reality may, after all, not be systeimtic. _ Or 
our analysis may have been carried out upon insufficient 
data. But until evidence refutes it, we may reasonably 
trust it The point is that each operation of reason, if 
it is to be condemned, must be condemned on its own 
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merits, and not on, the general principle that no analysis 
of experience can ever give us any meaningful informa* 
lion which, could be true of unexperienced reality. 

If, hou'e%'er, “ behind ” experience means “ of an 
entirely difl'erent order from ” experienced reality, then 
it is true that deductive analysis of experienced reality 
can never give us information about reality “ behind ” 
experience. Transcendent metaphysics is impossible. 
But it is extremely important to realise that we cannot 
know beforehand where the more modest, immanent 
kind of metaphysics will lead. In the first place, experi- 
ence itself is not a fixed thing. What we experience 
depends largely on our sensitivity and our power of 
intelligent discrimination. The child’s experience, for 
Instance, is different from the adult’s, because the adult 
has learned to detect similarities and diflferences and 
other relations which the child overlooks. The 
advance is made by critical analysis and synthesis which 
to the child is inconceivable. What is for the adult 
“ immanent ” is for the child “ transcendent.” Simi- 
larly, a very much more developed culture than ours 
would outstrip ours as ours outstrips the child’s. 
Miich that in the superior culture was “ immanent ” 
would be for us “ transcendent,” and meaningless. 
This is an extreme example. The expansion of the 
frontiers of the “ immanent ” to embrace what seemed 
“ transcendent ” is reaUy happening all the time, little 
by little, so long as culture does not stagnate. 

I suggest, then, that the Logical Positivists have not 
really succeeded in eliminating metaphysics root and 
branch, even metaphysics of the “ transcendent ” kind. 
But they have certainly done very valuable work in 
showing the pitfalls and limitations of metaphysics. 
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For they have at least led as to see that a metaphysical 
statement, to be meaningful, must be theoretically 
verifiable either in. sense-experience or in some other 
kind of immediate experience. The only exception to 
this rule is the case of a metaphorical statement in 
which, diough no single, logically coherent, literal 
meaning is given, yet tV''o or more conflicting elements 
are theoretically verifiable in some kind of immediate 
experience. 

Unfortunately, even if all metaphysical statements 
are not necessarily nonsense, we must admit that in 
practice it is extremely difficult to make any meta- 
physical statement that has more than a very slight 
amount of very incoherent meaning. Moreover, of 
those that have any meaning at ail, the great majority 
must be less true than false. For ever since philosophy 
began, pliilosophers have been addicted to making 
metaphysical statements, and yet they have been unable 
to come to any agreement. 

But metaphysics is not a wholly barren study. If it 
does notliing more, it at least gives salutary warning 
against the demonstrable mistakes of the peat meta- 
physicians, and against the much cruder metaphysical 
statements which are very frequently made by people 
who do not even know that they are indulging in meta- 
physics. Logical Positivists might argue tliat it is 
enough to recognise the logical impossibility of meta- 
physics, without wading through floods of meaningless 
verbiage. But this argument is too facile. We must 
arm ourselves by examining some of the main types of 
metaphysical theories. In doing so we may perhaps 
gain something more than mere scepticism about 
metaphysics. We may end by saying, “ Though none 
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c'f i‘!cs^ thcori es is a true account of reality, ail probabiy 
contairi some slight elements of distorted truth ; and 
reality itself, ^^'hatever it is, is at least as rich and 
riibilc as tlvese theories.” 

I propose, therefore, to devote the rest of this chapter 
to traciag the main stream of metaphysical thought 
through Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, Bergson, the Vitalists, the believers in “ Emerg- 
ence,” and Whitehead. 


D. PARITY OF MIND AND MATTER 

(a) Descartes, a devout Christian, living in the early 
days of modem science, and himself a pioneer of 
scientific experiment and theory, was torn between faith 
and scientific curil'sity. He determined to seek intel- 
lectual justification for the orthodox reHgiom beliefs 
which were already being attacked on every side by the 
increasingly confident materialists. He supposed iiim- 
self to be converting the infidel by reason. “ I desire 
no one,” he declared, “ to believe anything I have said 
unless he is constrained to admit it by force and 
evidence of reason.” 

Seeking a touchstone by which to test all ideas, 
Descartes resolved never to accept anything for true 
which he did not “ clearly know to be such.” But he 
needed some principle by which to judge whether state- 
ments were true and certain. Such a principle he sup- 
posed himself to have discovered in &e formula that 
only beliefs which we “clearly and distinctly con- 
ceive ” are true. The test of truth was not correspond- 
ence with sense-experience but consistency of con- 
ception. . ' ■ ' 

Bering this principle in mind, Descartes scrutinised 
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Ms whole experience and came to the conclusion that 
he conld doubt almost ever>'tbiing, including sense- 
experience ; but that one thing at least it was impossible 
to doubt, namely, his own existence as a thinking being ; 
for, in the very act of doubting, he was tMiiking. I 


the reality or a mental or spiritual substance whose 
whole essence and nature consisted only in tMnking. 
It was a substance without place, independent of all 
material things, wholly distinct from the body, and 
more easily known than the body.' Moreover, he 
believed, it would exist even if there were no body. 
TMs conviction of the self’s immortality was, of course, 
ingrained in hi m from childhood by orthodox teacMng, 
and it was natural for him to suppose that it was 
implied in the very nature of a thinking being. 

Descartes believed .that he could pass logically from 
the reality of the self to the most remote metaphysical 
truths. Thus, because he was not merely a thinking 
but a desiring being, he was not wholly perfect, not 
wholly complete; since to desire is to desire something 
which is lacked. But if he was an imperfect being, how 
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namer/ ijoo aureiy, he argusa, lie musi noia iiiis 
notion iVcni some nature which in reality was more 
perfect than liimself. For it was impossible to have an 
idea which was not in the first instance derived from 
reality, however much it was distorted by the thinker. 
And the idea of perfection seemed to Descartes an 
absolute quality which could not be the result of dis- 
tortion. “ 1 should not have the. idea of an infinite 
substance, seeing I am a finite being, unless it were 
given ni.e by some substance in reality infinite.” Des- 
cartes concluded that Ms idea of God as a perfect 
being proved that such a being existed. _ 

The answer to this fiimous. argument, as w'e have 
already seen, Is that perfection is no such absolute 
quality but a mere abstraction from the imperfect 
objects of experience. A perfect circle is one in which 
no flaws can be detected. A perfect man is a monster 
in whom all virtues are unlimited and no vices occur. 

Applying his principle of clear conception to his 
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idea of existence, this does not prove that such a be3n,g 
exists.) ■ Up to this point Descartes had satisfied him- 
self that extended matter might exist (since it could be 
clearly conceived), bnt he had no proof that it did 
exist. But the belief in the existence of God enabled 
him to give an ingenious proof of the existence of 
matter. Obviously the senses may mislead. Dreams 
and illusions force us to admit this. Clearly conceived 
extension, including figure and number, seemed to 
Descartes indubitable ; yet even figure and number may 
deceive, since they also may occur in illusion and 
dream. He had therefore to face the possibility that 
God had given him false intuitions, both of sense and 
of reason. But no; this, he argued, could not be. 
God, the perfect being, must be good, and therefore 
would not so grossly deceive. But, again, what if not 
God but a malignant demon had given these intuitions, 
purposely to deceive ? Surely, Descartes protested, a 
perfect God would not permit any demon to perpetrate 
so great a deception as this. 

Thus Descartes established the existence of a material 
world, and felt himself entitled to formulate his dualism 
of thought and extension, or mind and matter. His 
theory was, of cotarse, a philosophical version of the 
vague dualism of common sense, and it has haunted 
philosophy ever since. 

Having declared that mind and matter were two dis- 
tinct substances, he was faced with the problem of 
explaining their relation. The most intimate of all 
extended objects, and the one through which alone he 
ikd intercourse with the rest of the physical world and 
with p^er thinking Ixdngs, was, of course, Ms own 
body. What, then, was the relation of the thinker or 
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soui to his body ? iVnatomicai research led Descartes 
to bclicx'e that the “ seat of llie soul ” was the pineal 
t’iiuKi. a srarJi craan in the centTe of the brain, recently 
a.'.ccri;,5'ied lo be an atrophied tliird eye. He supposed 
tlutt from tills central position the soul somehow con- 
trolled the “ animal spirit,” which he conceived as an 
extremely subtle medium between mind and matter, 
permeating the whole bod>' . This attempt to introduce 
a link between body and mind, far from solving the 
problem, merely doubles it, since it becomes necessary 
lo explain the relation between the link and each of 
the two substances. 

There was another aspect of the problem, aheady 
noticed in an early chapter. Descartes was a pioneer 
of the idea of physical mechanism. Material sub- 
stances were supposed to interact with one another 
according to strict mechanical law. How, then, could 


suppose 


energy in order to inteilere. 
to give a satisfactory account of 


served the parity of mind and matter by denying them 


stance was the one Absolute Spirit (Hegel). Materi^- 
ists regarded matter alone as substantial. 

(b) was a man of very different temper from 







I I 

I. 


to compromise with it. He was a Jew who had been 
excommunicated from the Synagogue on account of his 
beliefs. His \vork is inspired by a combination of 
intense inteiiectualism and intense religious feeling of a 


theories. Though his philosophy was at bottom in a 
sense egoistic^ his personal conduct was unostenta- 
tiously but sometimes heroically generous. For in prac- 
tice he behaved as his philosophy dictated, namely, to . 
embrace all 'men’s needs within the scope of his egoism. 
In another respect also he lived his philosophy. He 
was true to the philosophic spirit. His whole life was 
dominated- by the peace of mind which lie called “ the 
intellectual love of God.” 

The motive of Spinoza’s piiilosopliica! venture was 
the search for some permanent and perfect object of 
devotion. He longed to know “ whether in fact there 
might be anything of which the discovery and attain- 
ment would enable me to enjoy continuous, supreme, 
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He rejected Descartes’ theory that mind and matter 
are distincr substances. A substance, he said, is that 
” 'the conception of which does not need to be formed 
from the conception of any other thing.” In his vie-w 
there can only fae one substance, namely, the w'hole 
universe, or what he calls “ God or Nature.” This 
one substance must have an infinite number of attri- 
butes. An attribute is “ that which the understanding 
perceives as constituting the essence of a substance.” 
Spinoza believed that all attributes must in theory be 
logically deducibie from the nature of the one sub- 
stance. (Of course he could not demonstrate that this 
was so.) Only two of the infinite attributes, according 
to Spinoza, are known to us, namely “ thought and 
extension,” or mind and matter. All particular minds 
and particular physical things are said to be “ modes ” 
of substance. A mode is “ that which is, and is con- 
ceived by means of, something else.” A particular 
mind is a mode of the thought-attribute of the one sub- 
stance ; a physical tiling is a mode of the extension- 
attribute. No particular mind or physical thing is a 
self-complete reality. It is merely a particular manifes- 
tation or quality of the one substance. 

Ail our thoughts, ail our experiences, are experiences 
within the universal experience which is the thought- 
attribute of the one substance, “ God or Nature.” 
What a man knows of the physical universe , is an 
excerpt from the perfect universal understanding. 
Moreover, a “ mode ” of extension (a physical object) 
and the idea of it are one and the same thing, expressed 
in two ways. Thin^ and our experiences of them we 
not distinct entities; The physical universe is simply 
the material aspect of the perfect universal under- 
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Standing; and this in turn is the thought-aspect of the 
physical universe. 

This principle enabled Spinoza to explain the relaticsn 
of body and mind. Rejecting Descartes' theory of the 
interaction of two substances, he accepts a kind of 
parallelism or double-aspect theory. Thought and 
extension has each its own system of necessary laws. 
In matter everything is determined by physical laws, in 
mind by mental laws. But since thought is merely the 
thought-aspect of matter, and matter the physical 
aspect of mind, there is an exact correspondence 
between the two. 

Spinoza conceived the universal experience in a very 
intellectuaiistic manner. In his view' it is ali-compre- 
hensive knowledge, but it is without any purpose which 
can be regarded as the purpose of the universal mind 
itself. Purpose implies lack, and the universal mind is 
complete, perfect. Though it has no purpose of its 
own, it embraces all purposes, and both sides of all 
conflicts. We, with our conflicting desires, are all 
members in the infinite understanding which is God. 
Our thoughts, taken in isolation from the rest of the 
universal experience, are one and all incomplete, and 
therefore false ; but taken in their proper place in the 
universal experience, or in God’s thinking, they are 
factors in truth. 

This view of the individual and his errors is very 
unsatisfactory. If a finite mind is really no more than 
a strand of thought in the infinite mind, how comes it 
that it can be in error at all ? How can our thoughts 
be for us other than they are for God ? How do our 
experiences come to be used twice, so to speak : once 
truly in the universal understanding of God, and once 
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erwi-eousK' in our own finite understanding ? To be 
in error, tiie mind nuist have a finite individuality of its 
oH-n. isolated from tm thought of God. Mere qualities 
cannot ir.ake 'rnistakes. 

Nor can they have emotions and desires. According 
io Spinoza, our emotions are simpiy ideas of the 
■■ cl'iort " of a particular physical body, the effort by 
! which it maintains its separate existence. Every finite 
thing has an inherent tendency to preserve its unity and 
equilibrium in spite of the influences of other things. 

^ This is the source of our self-conscious self-regard. 

!, Indeed, it is the source of all our actions. We are 

essential] y egoists . AH finite minds have these separat- 
Istic emotions. Ail seek the petty, partial ends which 
appear desirable to their finite, blinkered nature. Good 
' and bad are wholly relative to our finite nature. They 

; are subjective. In the divine understanding they are 

i regarded with complete detachment. Nevertheless, 

j: there Is one reasonable goal of a man’s endeavour, 

namely participation in the divine understanding, the 
j; • acceptance of the universal view, in which all goods and 
;; evils are transcended. The goodness of this is subjec- 
;; tive, of course, since it depends on the man’s own lack 
of that perfection; but it is nevertheless the reasonable 
j goal for him, since it constitutes the fuffilment or per- 

? : faction of his imperfect nature. To some extent all of 

f us can strive to transcend our limitations and enter into 

the full understanding which is God; who contem- 
l" plates all existence truly and without emotion, though 

I' with the beatitude that belongs to perfection. For our 

( finite minds salvation lies in learning to detach our 

,• interest from all petty ends and seek only the “ intellec- 

1 , tual love of God,” wifich consists of tranquil acceptance 
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of the universe as it really is. This iriteilectual love of 
God, to which we should all strive if we would attain 
secure and lasting happiness, is at once our love of 
God and God’s love of himself; and also his love of us, 
who are modes of himself. When a finite mind achieves 
this consununation, it simply enters into the perfect 
understanding, the experience in which “ God or 
Nature ” contemplates itself. In the intellectual love 
of God we do not love something other than ourselves, 
for we are not distinct from God. 

Sin, in this view, is of the same order as error. It 
is the willing of a merely partial good at the expense 
of other goods, which equally deserve to be taken into 
account. It is enslavement to the passions natural to 
the separate, finite creature; and it is neglect of the 
perfect w'hole. 

Since in Spinoza’s view we are all essentially egoists, 
sin consists in seeking a minor or fleeting kind of self- 
fulfilment at the expense of a major or more enduring 
kind. The only fully satisfying life is that which is 
dominated by the intellectual love of God, and is not 
side-tracked by the passions. The “ passions ” include 
spontaneous pity and charity. We must do good acts 
not for pity but because they are rational. Pity is mere 
weakness; and weakness, no matter how amiable, is a 
vice. So is ignorance. Sin is devotion to a minor 
good in ignorance of a greater good. For in Spinoza’s 
view, if we really know the good, we cannot but will it. 
This is unsatisfactory. By sin we mean essentially 
something more than this. We mean willing what k 
known to be evil. Spinoza’s theory of sin is also open 
to a aritidsm of the same kind as that w^hich we brought 
against his theory of error. How comes it that mere 
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<,|iia!ities of the one substance can have wills of their 
o^vn. and sinful wills ? 

In ihc oril’.odox \ le\v sin is thought to involve free- 
dom. ill sinning we could do otherwise than we actu- 
ally do. For Spinoza, however, all our acts are deter- 
mined; since they are the outcome of the laws of 
matter and mind. " But though he allows no possibility 
of arbitrary choice, he offers what he regards as the 
only kind of freedom that is worth having ; not freedom, 
to struggle against destiny, but the freedom which 
cons!Sts'’1n knowing the truth and accepting it with 
peace of heart in the intellectual love of God. 

The temper of our own age is out of tune with the 
temper of Spinoza. For most of us it is easier to see 
the faults than the merits of his philosophy. We 
readily condemn it, not only on account of its many 
inconsistencies, but also because it stresses the whole at 
the expense of the parts, and because it disparages the 
values of ordinary life, advocating an inhuman detach- 
ment. We incline to regard the hunger for an all- 
embracing or ultimate reality as merely a flight from 
immediate reality with ail its urgent claims. 

Undoubtedly Spinoza was so obsessed by whole- 
ness and infinity that he entirely failed to provide a 
satisfactory status for particular tilings and minds. 

But to ctoge him with flight from reality seems 
ludicrously unjustified. The charge is refuted by his 
personal life. On one occasion when he was in a 
friend’s house, his enemies incited a mob to clamour 
at the door for his life. Rather than embroil his friejid 
by remaining in safety, he faced the crowd. By reason- 
able speech he persuaded them to disband. Indeed, 
Spinoza may be regarded as the outstanding example ,j 
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the true philosophic temper which combities cour- 
I ageous but reasonable action with unshakable detach- 

:| ment and peace of mind. 

Though intellectualiy Spinoza’s philosophy should 
I perhaps be regarded as a splendid and immensely signi- 

jfi . ficant failure, the fact that it was a failure niusi" be 

I attributed, I believe, partly to the fact that he was pre- 

,1;,: eminently conscious of two seemingly incompatible 

j|: aspects of experience, both of which may be called 

I I religious. One is the intuitive and non-rationai per- 

h: ception of the beauty or rightness of the experienced 

I universe as a whole. The other is the intuitive and 

non-rational devotion toward the human enterprise 
within the universe. Intellectually he failed to recon- 
s cile these two experiences, but he lived in loyalty to 

I'- both. 

In our age we need, I believe, not less but more of the 
I spirit of Spinoza, We are being submerged in a great 

ft, wave of irrationalism, in a cult of unreason, of impulse, 

if; of animality, of savagery. All this originated in a 

’ wholesome reaction against the complacent inteUec- 

tualism of an earlier age ; but it has become extravagant, 
and is dragging us into barbarism. ' 

m. roEALiSM 

(a) Essentials of Metaphysical Idealism . — We have 
been considering theories in which mind and matter are 
given equal status, either as distinct substances or as 
attributes of a single substance. We must now turn to 
theories in which mind is taken to be the more signifi- 
cant concept for understanding reality, 
in an earlier chapter we discussed Epistemological 
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idealism, or Idealism as a theory of knowledge. We 
now turn to Metaphysical Idealism, or Idealism as a 
ll'icor;.' of the fundamental nature of reality. 

Metaphysical Idealism may be said to begin with 
Pluto. As we have already seen in connection with 
ethics, Plato held that the universal “ ideas ” or forms 
: to which particular things approximate were more 

! real ” than the particular things themselves. Ac- 
cording to him. manhood is more real than men. He 
did not, of course, conceive of the forms as merely sub- 
jective ideas in our minds. They were objective to us. 
Ail the same, in the Platonic theory the world of 
universal forms, which was the reality behind appear- 
: ances, was evidently in some sense a spiritual reality. 

The supreme form was the form of the Good. Plato 
did not distinguish as sharply as we do between the 
! . mental and the non-mental; but his theory that the 
j, , universal forms, or characters, or “ ideas,” or (as some 
|; would say) concepts, were more real than particular 

f things was certainly the germ from which, centuries 

I later, sprang modem Absolute Idealism, 
f In considering modem Idealism, we must notice two 
i types of theory, namely, pluralistic and monistic. The 

1, first, revolting against Spinoza’s monism, postulates 

I an infinite number of individual mental substances, the 

I finite minds. The other, deeply impressed by Spinoza’s 

^ . monism, asserts that the whole universe is a single mind, 

. and a single substance. Both agree that matter is, 

I merely an “ appearance,” with no existence apart from 

I the minds (or mind) in which it is conceived. 

(b) Leibniz was a courtier and a man of affairs who 
i' devoted only part of his energy to philosophy. He 

I had a legal training, and as well as being a great 
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phiiosopher he was a great nTaihemadelan. He 
invented the differential calculus. Like Descartes, he 
was anxious to show his agreement with otiiiodoxy, 
and for this reason was unwilling to acknowledge bis 
debt to Spinoza. 

Leibniz’s philosophical aim was to preserve the indi- 
viduality of human minds while giving a satisfactory 
account of their inter-relatedness. He also sought to 
do justice to the part played by purpose in the universe. 
His philosophy is often regarded as at once arid and 
fantastic, but to the philosophic mind it affords a very 
interesting and ferthe study. It is a remarkable product 
of intellectual acuity conflicting with subservience to 
orthodoxy. And it contains the germs of many 
modem ideas. 

Like Descartes and Spinoza, he worked with the con- 
cept of substance and attribute. But he defined a 
substance as that which persists through change. 
Attributes might change, but not the substance itself. 
According to his theory, the change of the attributes of 
a substance, or the development of a substance, is never 
caused by the influence of anything external to the 
substance. All its changes are consequences of the 
nature of the substance itself. This theory, that sub- 
stances could not in any way affect one another, was a 
consequence of Leibniz’s insistence on the reality of 
finite individuals. If an individual is completely real, 
it must in his view be completely independent of 
exfemal influences. If intercourse of any kind what- 
ever is aliowed, the theory that an individual is a self- 
complete substance must be abandoned, 

5 Leibniz insists that substances are active; but the 
activity of a substance, he says, affects only the future 
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States of the svsbstance itself. Each substance is a 
world to itscif. and an ever-developing world. 

Obuously this theory that individuals are com- 
pletely isolated substances is very unplausible, since 
individuals hcem to be in constant interaction. This 
difficulty Leibniz soivec! by a very ingenious device, 
namely, his theory of “ pre-established harmony.” 
His substances, it will be remembered, are all mental. 
He calls them “ monads.” They are infinite in num- 
ber. No two of them are exactly alike. Each unique 
monad is a completely isolated and ever-changing 
world of experience ; but although the changes within 
each monad happen solely by the necessity of its own 
nature, yet all changes, says Leibniz, happen as if they 
were due to the effects of other monads. Thus in a 
manner each monad “ mirrors ” the rest of the universe 
from its own particular point of view. This, then, is 
Leibniz’s famous theory of “pre-established harmony.” 
In the beginning God, the supreme and uncreated 
monad, so fashioned the infinite host of created 
monads that of their own nature they must evolve in 
ffiis manner. He made them to be like a number of 
musicians who, though out of hearing of each other, 
play in perfect co-ordination because they ail began 
playing their assigned parts together at a common 
signal and at the same tempo. 

Though the monads are all mental, they are of many 
ranks, ranging from completely unconscious mental 
activity to clear intellection far beyond human power. 
Roughly there are three kinds of monads. Lowliest are 
the “ bare monads,” which, though mental beings, are 
unconscious. The notion of unconscious mentality is 
far from clear. Apparently it means that consciousness 
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in these cases is too faint or too confused to be noticed. 
The “ bare monads ” are centres of mere appetite and 
aversion. They are without memory. Next in rank 
are the “ souls,” which are conscious in the animal 
manner. They have memory, feeling, attention, but 
are neither rational nor moral. Finally come the 
“ spirits,” or human souls, vkhich are more clearly 
conscious ; and, moreover, are self-conscious, and also 
rational, and morally sensitive and responsible. Ail 
monads are eternal; but only spirits have true im- 
mortality, since they alone have continuity of experience 
beyond this life. 

Since all substances are mental, material things are 
not substances. Matter is simply the “ appearance ” 
of substances of various kinds to one another. Not 
that the “ appearance ” is direct; for this would mean 
that substances influenced one another. It is merely an 
“ as if ” kind of appearance, resulting from the pre- 
established harmony. Further, matter is essentially, 
not extension, but resistance, hardness; or rather the 
apparition of resistance in the completely isolated life 
of human minds. The ultimate units of matter are not 
atoms (or electrons, etc.) but monads, lowly minds. 
Matter is the “ appearance ” of innumerable unex- 
tended centres of spiritual activity. It is an “ appear- 
ance ” in human minds, and through pre-established 
harmony. 

If nunds alone are substances, what sort of thing is a 
human body ? It is the “ appearance ” (to oneself and 
to others) of a vast group of monads of different ranks, 
mostly of the order of “ bare monads.” These are 
subordinated to several “ souls,” which are in turn sub- 
ordinated to the “ spirit ” which is the self or “ I ” of 
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tne man. iivery one ot these monads, of course, luifils 
its destiny b> iniemal necessity ; but the changes of 
all are related by “ pre-established harmony.” In the 
lower monads, however, changes are sometimes to be 
accounted for by reference to changes in higher monads. 
That is, in some cases God made the lower such that 
they must spontaneously behave as they do because he 
wanted them to have a certain relation to the higher. 


although there is no interaction between the spmt 
the man and the monads which appear as his body, 
a sense the final cause or reason for what happens 


In the experience of every monad there occur changes 
in clarity of perception. In the case of human spirits 
there is normally an advance in clarity from infancy to 
maturity. Ail monads strive for greater clarity ; that 
is, toward greater “ magnitude of positive reality,” 


mental being are either identified or very closely 
related. “ Pleasure ” is how we feel when we attain 
greater perfection. Reason should lead us to seek 
complete and lasting felicity, but unfortunately by 
instinct we tend toward merely partial and fleeting 
fulfilments. 

Leibniz’s theory of pre-established harmony involves 
determinism; but as an orthodox Christian he clings to 
free will. All monads, he insists, act spontaneously, 
according to their own inherent nature. Their be- 
haviour is contingent, not logically necessary. But the 
monads of lower order are coerced by the passions, by 
the insistence of immediate ends ; while the spirits, with 
theit peater clarity, can emandpate themselves from 
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their passions for the sake of the ideal of spiritual per- 
fection, or peatest possible magnitude of positive 
reality.” In Leibniz’s theory every act of a monad 
follows necessarily from its preced'ing state. All its 
behaviour is necessarily implied in the nature that God 
originally gave it. Leibniz does his best to explain 
away this determinism, since it conflicts with religious 
orthodoxy. For orthodoxy, sin must be positive. It 
must not be mere ignorance, mere lack of knowledge. 
Merely seeing the good must not necessarily lead "to 
choosing it. The monads must be in some sense free 
to do or not do what they know' to be good. Leibniz 
therefore insists that, though all the acts of a monad are 


act m determinate manners in accordance with pre- 
established harmony. 

God’s primordial aim in creating, Leibniz says, was 
to produce as . peat perfection as possible, to create 
“ the best of all possible worlds.” Evil springs not 
from God’s will but from eternal truths which are 
independent of his will. The best of ail possible worlds 
must contain some evil. Though the perfection of a 
monad consists in its attainment of perfect clarity, 
and all spirits are destined finally to reach perfection, 
it is necessary for the perfection of the world that all 
should start as bare monads and pass upwards through 
®ons of striving: spirits alone among monads are ends 
in themselves. Other monads are for the sake of 
spirits, or for the sake of the perfection of the worid. 
God’s aim is single, but it has two complementary 
aspects, namely, ^e perfection of the %vorld and the per- 
fection of individual spirits, or the creation of the com- 
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pauy of the blessed, which he calls “ the City of God.” 
These two aspects support each other through pre- 
established harmony. 

The main criticism to be made against Leibniz is the 
opposite of the main criticism of Spinoza. Just as 
Spinoza sacrificed individuality to the unity of the 
whole, so Leibniz sacrificed the whole to individuality. 
The theory of pre-established harmony is a heroic effort 
to do justice to the unity of the whole without infringing 
the substantiality of individuals ; but it is unsupported 
fay any evidence. Moreover, the insistence on the 
plurality of seif-complete substances leads straight to 
solipsism. For if the substances are wholly unaffected 
by one another, no one of them has any adequate 
reason to postulate the existence of others. 

But though Leibniz’s theory may be regarded as a 
reductio ad absurdum, it is well worth study, not only as 
a brilliant intellectual achievement, but also because, 
like Spinoza’s theory, it contains many ideas which 
have played an important part in the subsequent history 
of thought. 

(c) Absolute Idealism . — Having considered the out- 
standing example of Idealistic Pluralism, we must turn 
to Idealistic Monism, or Absolute Idealism, in which 
individual minds are regarded as mere excerpts from 
the one reality, which is the absolute spirit 

After Leibniz, leadership in philosophy passed for a 
while to Britain, and its main theme was not metaphysics 
but the theory of knowledge. We have already traced 
that movement throu^ the thought of Locke and 
Berkeley to its culmination in Hume’s phenomenalism. 
In this view, as we have seen, reality consists wholly of 
the stream of immediate experience. Any attempt to 
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ucut, was irapossioie. jcseama me woria or mere 
appliances, which Hume tended to regard as the sole 
reality, Kant, as we have seen, set an entirely unknow- 
able reality or thing-in-itseif. All the perceived and 
conceived characters of experience, in his view, are 
created by the mind in response to stimulation by the 
unknowable reality. Thus thoughts do not, as is 
generally supposed, conform to things ; on the contrary 
things-known must conform to the inherent categories 
of the mind, to our innate principles of sensibility and 
understanding.^ This was Kant’s famous “ Copernican 
Revolution ” in philosophy. Even time and space 
must be regarded as mere appearances, due to the 
limitations of our sensibility. Reality itself must not 
be thought to be either spatial or temporal. Similarly 
when we look inward, we find, according to Kant, not 
the soul but merely “ internal phenomena.” Whether 
behind these there is a particular individual spirit or 
the identical universal spirit we cannot know. 

As we have seen, Kant pointed out that the mind was 
not (as Hume had said) a mere sequence of “ impres- 
sions ” and “ ideas,” each independent of the rest. 
Each element in experience was intrinsically related to 
all others. Everything was what it was in virtue of its 
relation to other things. This insistence on the unity 
of experience and the intrinsic relations of its parts 
was the starting-point of Absolute Idealism. 

Thou^ Kant was an idealist, in that he regarded 
thought as a more significant concept than matter, he 







*vas iiol simply a subjective idealist. In his works there 
are two tendencies— one subjectivist, the other objecti- 
\ist. The world of appearances, though inherently 
logical, and therefore in Kant's view mental, in struc- 
ture, is objecti\'e to the individual mind. In principle, 
and apart from private errors, the same world of appear- 
ances is common to all men. For the general structure 
of the world of appearances is created not by individual 
idiosyncrasies but by the fundamental capacities or 
categories common to all human minds. We are 


soiipsistic universes. 

In Hegel’s philosophy the objectivist tendency in 
Kant is emphasised. A completely unknowable reality, 
he says, is a completely unnecessary fiction. In prin- 
ciple reality must be knowable. In fact, in principle 
reality is knowledge ; not, of course, simply the know- 
ledge of finite minds, but all-comprehensive knowledge. 
According to Kant, reality is featureless, because to 
assign it any features would be to deprive it of other 
features, and it must be infinite. But, according to 
Hegel, such a reality would be simply nothing at all. 
Reality, in his view, is a systematic, rational structure, 
continuous with the world as known in human experi- 
ence. 

And from the point of view of the individual experi- 
ence reality is objective. It is what it is, no matter 
what the individual believes it to be. Nevertheless, in 
principle, thou#t and reality are identical. The indi- 
vidual human mind is an excerpt from the more com*- 
prehensive mind which is society, or society’s know- 
ledge ; and this again is an excerpt from the mind which 
is the universal spirit The structure of the individual 
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human mind is logical throughout. So is liis mental 
development from birth to maturity. So is the social 
mind, and the development of society. Continuous 
with this again, and essentially logical, is the structure 
of the universe as a developing process, and also the 
structure of the eternal Absolute Spirit within which the 
temporal process is in some sense an eternal factor. 

In our day it is difficult to accept Hegel’s faith in the 
ultimate logicality of the universe. We have grown 
sceptical. We can discover no necessity in virtue of 
. which the univeme must be systematic through and 
through. Even if it is, we can no longer believe that it 
must therefore be essentially “ idea.” If the objective 
world is logical in structure, its logicality is its own, 
and we have no reason to call it mental. 

According to Hegel, human self-consciousness is in 
an important respect a microcosm of the all-inclusive 
reality, the Absolute. For reality is not simply object 
or simply subject. It is at once knowing and known ; 
just as, in human self-consciousness, the self is at once 
knowng and known. The Absolute consists at once 
of the total reality, which we know partially as the 
multifarious universe, and of the true knowing of all 
this together in the single universal seif-consciousness. 

One may “ feel it in one’s bones ” that in some sense 
the Whole is, indeed, self-conscious ; and yet one may 
fail to be impressed by the rational processes by which 
Hegel and his followers claim to demonstrate tWs con- 
clusion. No wonder that such daring flights of reason 
have frightened so many cautious minds, and driven 
them into Positivism. 

We have already seen that for Absolute Idealists only 
the Whole is fully real. Each particular fact is fully 
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clear that if each thing is wholly constituted by its rela- 
tions to other things, if A is its relations to B, and B is 
its relations to A, there is nothing left to have the 
relations, nothing but the omnipresent and character- 


to sheer nonentity. On the other hand, if we insist- on 
the complete independent reality of particular things, 
we incur all the difficulties of Leibniz. Somehow, even 


must insist on the co-equal reality of parts and whole, 
and of terms and relations within the whole. We must 


their relations within the whole ; but in another sense, 
the whole is constituted by its elements in relation.” 

, For the Absolutists true wholes are always more- 
“ real ” than their parts. They regard the concept of 


constituted by its intrinsic relations within the whole 
system ; and so, taken by itself, it is a mere abstraction. 
We must certainly admit that our knowledge of any 
tiling is constituted by our knowledge of its relations to 
other things. We cannot know the red of a rose save 
in contrast with other colours. But for Hegel, since 
knowledge and reality are identical, the rose itself is 
constituted by its relations to the rest of the universe, 
its relations of likeness and difference, position. 




: game. There is certainly a sense in which, a living 

organism is more of a whole than a m.ere aggregate, 
:! like a heap of stones. We are tempted to say that it 
>1 includes something more than the atoms that compose 
i it, namely, the form or pattern which determines the 

I arrangement of its atoms. Its form in immaturity, 

, moreover, is to be understood only by reference to its 
I' mature form. It is a whole both in space and in time. 

I Is the universe, the whole of being, organic in this 

i sense ? Perhaps it is, but we have little or no evidence 

I on the subject. And the attempt to demonstrate by 

reason that it must necessarily be so is doomed to 
failure, since there is no necessity that the universe 
should be rational. 

I This extreme monism seems to be based on a confu- 

sion of “ real ” and “ true.” Doubtless you cannot say 
/ the whole truth about a particular thing without saying 
■: the whole truth about the whole universe; but the 

particular thing is no less real than the whole universe, 
i Particular things just are, and so is the whole universe. 

In the Hegelian system time (like space) is not fully 
real The temporal view of reality is a partial, limited, 
human view of a reality which is not itself limited by 
time, but includes time within itself. Reality is not 
i| simply what exists at a fleeting instant. Nor is it 

■' merely the sum of all instants. Nor is it timeless, in 

S; the sense that time is not a factor in it at all. Nor is it 

; ' something everlasting, changeless, static. In some 

I manner it is more than temporal. It embraces all the 

il’ stages of the whole process, yet somehow it embraces 

I them as process, though eternally. 


It is sometimes objected against the metaphysics of 
Absolute Idealism that, in denying the reality of time. 
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it takes all the life and movement out of the universe, 
or that it gives us a “ block universe ” .which is com- 
piete and static. In this respect it is contrasted with 
tlie metaphysics of Bergson, in wMch change is real. I 
cannot feel that this objection is justified. Any philo- 
sophy worthy of the name must reckon with both these 
conflicting aspects of our experience, both the reality of 
change and tlie eternal reality within which change is 


unimportant and superficial character of reality.” A 
philosophy which ignores this fact is as unsatisfactory 
as one which explains away time and change. Hegel 
does his best to do justice both to the temporal and the 
eternal. Of course he fails to give a coherent account 
of them. But who has succeeded ? 

Though in Hegel’s theory time is not fully real, great 
stress is laid on the concept of development. Every 
particular fact is an expression of other facts, and to be 
understood it must be understood historically. Hegel 
believed that the process of human history, and, indeed, 
the process of the whole universe, was systematic 
through and through, and dominated by a formative 
principle. History may be regarded, in the temporal 
and only partially true view, as the process by which 
“ God,” or the growing system of universal experience, 
reaches full self-consciousness. As Hegel had no sense 
of the astronomical magnitudes of time and space, 
human history bulked much more largely in his philo- 
sophy than seems plausible to us. He regarded man- 
kind as a growing organism whose career was the. 
central theme of the universe. He believed that every 
stage in humanity’s growth was the logical outcome of 
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tibe previous stage, and that a purpose was unfolding 
itself from age to age. He had no conception of the 
prodigious confusion, fortuitousness, precariousness of 
historical development. He was confident tiiat al- 
though reason might sometimes be difficult to disco^’er 
in the course of events, it must be there. Not only so, 
but he undertook to deduce the whole universe in ail 
its concreteness from the most abstract of all categories, 
the concept of mere “ being.” 

This leads us once more to Hegel’s famous “ dialecti- 
cal method,” which we first noted in connection with 
Ms theory of history, and subsequently in connection 
with Economic Determinism. We must now consider 
it in relation to the metaphysics of Absolute Idealism. 
According to Idealism, it will be remembered, every 
idea is only partially true, and is said to involve its 
opposite. From the conflict of the two ideas (“ thesis ” 
and “ antithesis ”) emerges a new idea (the “ syn- 
thesis ”) wMch comprises harmoniously the truth of 
both the others. TMs synthesis in turn fonns a new 
thesis which generates a new antithesis ; and from the 
new conflict arises a still more comprehensive synthesis. 
And so qn. indefinitely. 

XMs movement of thouglit Hegel believed to be the 
basic principle for understanding not only the connec- 
tions of abstract ideas and the process of Mstory, but 
also the nature of the universe as a whole. For, 
though the dialectic is essentially a principle of tMnk- 
ing, it is also, in Ms view, a principle wMch applies to 
the whole of reality;, since reality itself is constituted 
of thought. 

One very important application of the dialecticai 
principle, according to Hegel, is the relation of the 
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knower to the object kno’ivii, or of the self to the not- 
seif. The self has no being witiiout its opposite, the 
not-setf; and in his ^■•iew the not-seif has no being 
without the seif as its kaower. The two are opposed 
to each other, yet they involve each other. From 
this opposition, of abstract self and abstract not-self 
arises the synthesis of the concrete act of knowledge 
which embraces both self and not-self. Indeed, the 
concrete act of knowledge is logically prior to the t>vo 
abstractions which are derived from it, nameiy, the seif 


logically prior to all the particular finite things which 
we experience in it. 

The basic principle of the dialectic may be taken as a 


a thing cannot both be and not be. This principle, 
Hegel says, is true only of static things ; not of develop- 
ing things, which, because they are changing, are always 
both being and not being. 


“ being,” the simplest of all concepts, Hegel points out 
that a thing cannot merely be. Pure being is nothing. 
A thing must be something definite, determinate. This 
logically involves its not being other things. To be 
solid involves not being liquid. Thus a thing’s being 
what it is is constituted by 'all that it is not. These 
contradictory ideas, “ being ” and “ not-being find 
theii: synthesis, as we have seen, in the idea which 
includes them both, namely “ becoming.” In ceasing 
to be what it was, a thing becomes something new. 
This is the first step of the process by which Hegel 
believes that he can deduce the whole concrete universe. 

We need .not consider the stages by which he at- 
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tempted to pass from pure being to his detailed philo- 
sophy of nature. We can see now that it is impossible 
to deduce the physical world from any such, abstraction. 
The physical world can be known only by observing it. 

By the same dialectical method he claimed to deduce 
the philosophy of mind or spirit. We ha\'e already 
noticed Hegel’s dialectical account of the evolution of 
society, and his political and moral philosophy. Here 
we are concerned only with criticism of Hegel’s funda- 
mental metaphysical principles. What, then, of the 
dialectic as a metaphysical principle ? The main 
criticism is not that it is untrue, but that as a method of 
exploration it is barren. Even if reality is in fact such 
that an all-powerful intellect could deduce it in its full 
concreteness from some basic concept, neither Hegel 
nor any other human being can do so ; for the good 
reason that we cannot conceive an adequate basic con- 
cept. Hegel’s deduction from the concept of “ being ” 
is unconvincing from start to finish. Clearly in Hegel’s 
hands the dialectical principle is doomed to failurq 
because it amounts merely to an attempt to deduce the 
concrete universe from certain abstract characteristics 
of human language. 

(d) Other Types of Idealism. — Hegel’s philosophy is 
essentially intellectualistic. The nature of reality is to 
be discovered through study of the nature of thinking. 
We must now glance at a kind of idealism in which not 
thought but will is the key to the understanding of 
reality. Hegel’s younger contemporary and rival, 
Schopenhauer, reverted to Kant’s distinction between 
the thing in itself and its appearances. He agreed with 
Kant that the reality behind appearances could not be 
known by reasoning, but he suggested that it was 
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pwoal>iy very lik'e the reality that we know at hrst aarid 
in ourselves. And in his view the inner essence that 
a man knows as “himself” is “will.” His body is 
merely the objective side of his will. Thus the nutritive 
organs are objectified hunger. The brain is the objecti- 
fication of the will to know. The root of knowledge 
itself is will, for we think because we will to know, and 
we will to know because we will to act. (Thus did 
Schopenhauer enunciate a principle wliich was to play 
a great part in subsequent philosophy.) Not only man, 
but ail that exists, is in essence will, or striving. This 
is the inner nature of the huge turmoil of the physical 


usion 


When satisfaction comes, desire ceases. But there is no 


a mere phantom ; for, when desire is satisfied, pleasure 
vanishes, and before it is satisfied, we are tormented. 


resignation alone we triumph ; and the supreme resigna- 
tion is the extinction of alt consciousness, the heaven of 
annihilation. Thus, in contrast with the calm beati- 
tude, some would say complacency, of the Absolute 


sisted mainly of a development of the thought of 
Hegel, who dominated European philosophy through- 
out most of the nineteenth century. Hegel bequeathed 
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Absolute, in which change is illusory, and tiie idea of 
the importance of Development. On the whole, 
Hegel’s English followers, particularly Bosanquet and 
Bradley, stressed the Absolute. In Italy, however, a 
new school arose, which abandoned the Absolute and 
stressed Development. For Croce and Gentile the only 
reality is not a timeless absolute spirit but an active, 
changing, self-creative spirit. I have not space to 
trace the development of these two themes of monistic 
Idealism. 


IV. MATERIALISM 

(a) Mechanical Materialism— Having considered the 
two main types of Idealism, nam.ely pluralistic and 
monistic, we must turn to Materialism. Two prin- 
ciples are generally regarded as essential to Materialism 
of every kind. The first is that matter, or what we 
experience as matter, is more fundamental than mind, 
or than anything in the nature of our experiencing. 
The second principle common to all kinds of Material- 
ism is determinism. It is conceived that all events 
happen systematically and follow necessarily from the 
nature and mutual relations of the material units. 
Within the field of Materialism we must distinguish two 
kinds of theory. One, which may be called Mechanical 
Materialism, is whole-heartedly materialistic. The 
other. Dialectical Materialism, is much more temperate 
and much more subtle. 

One of the main sources of Materialism is the work 
of Herbert Spencer, but his philosophy is not easy to 
classify. He regarded natural science as the onl^ 
fearible method of studying reality; and thus he was a 
champon of Sdmtific Positivism. He believed that 
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humru: benauour and huroan ideals could -ia theory be 
I'alK de^cribed in terms of natural science, and that the 
complex is always fully describabie la terms of the 
simple. In this sense he ivas a Mechanical Materialist. 
But he also tells us that, if we had to choose between 
iransiating mental phenomena into physical phenomena 
and translating physical into mental, the latter would 
be more acceptable ; since our knowledge of matter is 
derised from “feelings.” In this mood, in fact, he 
abandons materialism for idealism. Further, though a 
champion of mechanism, he is also a champion of 
evolution and of a hierarchy of levels of biological 
development from lifeless matter to man. And the 
principle by which he judges the level of an organism is 
the principle of integration. Those organisms are more 
developed in which the parts are more specialised and 
more dependent upon one another. In thus emphasis- 
ing unity-in-difference, or “ organicity,” he is the 
pioneer of the biologically inspired philosopliies. But 
in his combination of determinism with degrees of 
development in integrative behaviour he is a fore- 
runner of Dialectical Materialism. 

The crudest kind of Materialism is that according to 
which the universe consists of a vast collection of ultra- 
microscopic physical units endowed with force, and 
interacting in regular manners, such that in theory all 
events in tlie universe could be predicted from full 
knowledge of the nature of the units and their arrange- 
ment at any moment. Theoretically all that has to be 
done is to form inductive laws desctiWng how the differ- 
ent kinds of units behave in relation to one another in 
very simple situations. From this knowledge all else 
should be deducible. Not only aU physical events 
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Not only so, but also the old concept of discrete units 
• narticles interacting has tended to give way to the 


totality of wMch, events occur. They are what they 
are in relation to the rest of the field. And for some 
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ii? pnysirai sv';ent,e itself Pluralistic Materialism has 
dcveioped a strong tendency toward monism. 

Finally, the scientific Theory of Relativity has led 
some physicists to believe that the observing mind itself 
piays a creatis'e part in determining what shall be 
observed. Such seemingly objective facts as the 
measurabie size of an object and the simuitaneity of 
events are found to vary with the relative motion of the 
observer. It is therefore argued that all events are 
events to or for observing minds. The existence of 
events, we are told, depends on their being observed. 
Thus has materialistic science delivered itself over to 
Subjective Idealism. 

Many scientists reject the view that the facts of 
Relativity support subjectivism. They point out that 
even though size and simuitaneity do depend on the 
relative physical motion of the observer, there is no 
evidence that they depend on his observing, or his 
mentality. A lifeless camera-plate would record the 
same kind of results. Many philosophers consider 
that the arguments on which this new subjectivism is 
based are confused and mistaken, and, moreover, that 
they have long ago been refuted. This is not the place 
to reopen the whole question of Epistemological 
Realism, which we have already discussed and judged 
tentatively to be sound. 

Modern physicists with a leaning toward Idealism 
have put forward an argument a^inst the deterministic 
aspect of Mechanical Materialism, namely, the argu- 
ment based on physical indeterminacy, which we have 
already noticed in discussing science. Rightly or 
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But even if we reject the arguments for subjectivism, 
and for determinism, we must recognise that the mere 
advance of physical science has transformed Mechanical 
Materialism into something very diflereiit from what it 
was in the nineteenth centurja It is no longer an affair 
of little hard atoms, like marbles. Though the essence 
of Materialism may be retained, a more appropriate 
name for it would be “ Physicalism,” as opposed to 
Idealism, or “ Mentalism.” 

The real weakness of Mechanical Materialism or 
Physicalism lies, as we have seen, in the fact that con- 


are not in fact adequate to describe all kinds of events. 
We cannot in practice give an account of the Russian 
Revolution or of art or of intellectual activity solely in 
terms of physical concepts. In affirming that “ in 
theory ” we can do so, the Materialist is merely declar- 
ing a faith which he cannot prove, or even render 
intellectually plausible to anyone who has realised the 
difficulties. In oractice each science studies a par- 


derived from its special field of study. In some cases 
it is possible to analyse the basic concepts of one 
science into simpler terms derived from another. Thus 
in theory chemistry can be reduced to physics. In 
other cases only a partial reduction can be effected, for 
instance in physiology. In yet other cases the essen- 
tial features of the special field cannot be reduced at all 
to any lower-level concepts ; though the higher-level 
events may be found to vary with lower-level events. 


In other cases, again, even 
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cannot he demonstrated, and the higher-level science 
must, for the present at least, remain completely 
autonomous. In this state of aifairs the belief that in 
tiieory e\eryLhing can be accounted, for in terms , of 
phj’sicai, concepts is little more than a superstition. 

Anoti.cr and seemingly a very' cogent argument 
against Mechanical Materialism we have already 
noticed in discussing the problem of mind and body. 
According to the theory, thoughts are either identical 
with, or wholly caused by, physical changes in the 
body. This means that the sequence of thoughts in a 
rational process is determined not by the logical impli- 
cations of the object about which we are thinking but 
simply by physical changes in the brain. But if in 
thinking we really discover the truth about anything, 
the course of our thinking must be determined by the 
nature of the object thought about, not merely by bodily 
events. Otherwise all theorising is invalid, and in 
particular the theorising which produced the tlreory 
of Mechanical Materialism. Thus if Mechanical 
Materialism, is true, all the arguments for it are 
worthless. 

We noticed a possible, but not wholly satisfactory, 
answer to this argument. The nerve-tracks which de- 
termine the course of our thought, and our sense of 
rationality, it may be said, are themselves a “ reflec- 
tion ” of the structure of the environment, which is, 
itself on the whole rational. Thus, after all, thought is 
to be trusted, and the arguments for materialism are 
not necessarily worthless. But this is guess-work. 

(b) Dialectical Materialism . — ^We can now turn to 
the more subtle kind of Materialism, namely, thatwhich 
was founded by Karl Marx. But I must begin by once ; 
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more warning the reader that m.y knowledge of 
Marxian theory is not that of a specialist. 

Karl Marx w'as influenced both by the materialistic 
tradition of science and^' as we have seen, by the 
dialectical form of idealism originated by Hegel, fie 
wisely escapes the charge that we have made against 
materialism of the mechanical sort, since he avoids the 
attempt to account for everything by means of concepts 
derived from physical science. Instead he postulates 
qualitatively distinct levels of reality, connected 
together in the dialectical manner. Though he retains 
the name “ Materialism ” to mark his opposition to 
Hegel’s Idealism, his theory is not by any means 
materialistic in the original narrow sense. It is 
materialistic only in that it derives its explanatory con- 
cepts from the nature of the objective world which 
mind experiences, not from the nature of mind itself, 
or of experiencing ; and it regards the nature ^ of 
the objective world as more like matter than like 
mind. 

Dialectical Materialism is said to be a principle or 
formula by means of which we can discover intelligible 
order in the data of observation. Further, it is said to 
be scientific. It rejects all concepts that cannot be 
derived from scientific observation. Such concepts it 
labels “ metaphysical.” 

Dialectical Materialism itself is in one sense at least 
a metaphysical doctrine, since it includes propositions 
about the essential nature of experienced reality in 
general, and the connection between different orders of 
observable reality. Using the distinction made by 
Kant, we may perhaps say that Dialectical Materialism 
is a case, not indeed of transcendent metaphysics, but 
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of nnmivaent inetaphjsics. Though it maKes no claim 
10 rc'-'cal any bidden reality behind the world of ordinary 
experience, and is nor in this sense metaphysical, it does 
claim that, for the understanding of reality as we experi- 
ence it, the dialectical process is the master key. 

The kind of understanding which this master key can 
proN'ide is said by Marxians to be not metaphysical but 
scientific, because it affords not a means for merely 
contemplating reality but a means for practically con- 
Irolling reality. The purpose of human knowledge, we 
are told, is not mere knowledge but action, not to know 
the world but to change it. Knowledge is alw'ays rela- 
tive to human needs to act. Disinterested thought is 
a fiction. Sheer curiosity is, of course, one motive of 
action, but it is a minor motive, and is not the driving 


proletarian truth is true only for proletarian action. 
This tendency, not merely to recognise that some degree 
of bias is inevitable, but to deny any ultimate distinction 
between true and false, and actually to glory in bias, is 
extremely dangerous. It encourages some Marxian 
enthusiasts to dismiss as mere bourgeois propaganda 
any theory which they regard as unfavourable to 
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meat of intellectual honesty, and -Imaily to the destruc- 
tion of civilisation by barbarism. 

But there is much more in Mar.rism than this 
pragnaatical strain. The theory does in practice admit 
an objective distinction between “ true " and “ iaise.’" 
The dialectical method is regarded as a means for 
discovering objective truth about the world ; though, 
of course, the kind of truth that it discovers is said to, 
be simply truth useful for action. 

Dialectical Materialism may be regarded as a theory 
of the relation of the sciences to each other, or rather 
of the fields of objective reality studied by the sciences. 
While each science is entitled to its own special con- 
cepts, it also has its special position in the hierarchy of 
sciences. Sciences of higher rank cannot be simply 
reduced to, or explained in terms of, sciences of lower 
rank, as they must be if Mechanical Materialism is 
true. The relation between the ranks is said lo be of 
a regular and dialectical type. According to the 
theory, whenever the internal strains in matter reach a 
certain measurable degree of intensity there appears a 
qualitatively new kind of behaviour, in which ail the 
internal contradictions of the former kind are solved in 
a new “ synthesis.” The new kind of behaviour cannot 
be described by the scientific laws formulated for the 
study of the simpler kind of behaviour, but must be 
studied on its own merits, for the formation of a science 
of higher rank. Thus the sciences can be arranged in 
a hierarchy, extending from physics, through biology 
and psychology to sociology, the science dealing with 
the most complex kinds of behaviour of which matter 
is capable, so far. as we know. 

» It is importatit, but none too easy, to distinguish 
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ieiv,^‘ea 'Jie hiorarchicai principle adopted in Oiatectical 
and that adopted, in the biologicaily- 
nsni'rcd tr.efjrj, of Emergence, which Marxians scora- 
uil) reject, la. tiie theory of Emergence, as v\'e ha\-e 
cen, the laws of one level cannot, e\en in theory, be 
xplutncd in terms of the laws of a lower level. Real 
o'clty emerges at each higher k\el. Marxians also 
iisist that in their theory, as opposed to that of 
'lechanicai Materialism, real novelty occurs at each 
nci. Yet they sometimes charge the champions of 
imcrgence with introducing a “ mystical ” principle, 
wing to an inveterate bias toward the obscurantism 


All this IS really very' perplexing. It looks as though 
Marxians w'ere trying both to have their cake and eat it. 


mechanical ” (in the sense that it does not accept the 
laws of physics as the ultimate explanation of every- 
thing) and yet also that it is materialistic (in the sense 
that any principles which it does accept must be 


and the mental causal concepts are not reducible to the 
physical, what is the difference between Dialectical 
Materialism and Emergence ? ’ On the other hand, if 
they cu'e reducible, what is the difference between 


But to continue, the dialectical principle does not 
apply only to the relation between distinct sciences, but 
also within the field of any one science. It is said to 
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heated, there comes a moment when the ordered ranks 
of its molecules break down, and the crystalline ice 
becomes liquid water. Professor Levy has'pohited out 
that such catastrophic and qualitative changes are 
well known in science, as the culmination of more 
gradual processes. Such changes the Marxian wouk! 
describe as dialectical. 

, Marx’s lieutenant, Engels, formulated three laws of 
Dialectical Change, which, in spite of their difficult 
language, may be taken to express the essentials of the 
process. (1) “ The transition of quantity into quality ” 
expresses the fact, already noted, that any process of 
increase culminates in a critical point at which a new 
quality emerges, and new laws are exemplified. (2) 
“ The interpenetration of opposites ” expresses the co- 
existence and conflict of thesis and antithesis in any 
dialectical situation. As an example, Professor Levy 
mentions the condition of science in capitalist society. 
Capitalism itself generated the vast activity of modern 
science. But w'hereas capitalism tends toward high 
prices and therefore scarcity, science tends to function 
for plenty, and must in time undermine the very system 
that created it. (3) “ The negation of the negation ” 
expresses the final synthesis in which the negation 
described by. the second law is transcendedl in a new 
order. Thus, in the case of science, the negation of 
science and capitalism will not itself be negated until a 
new social order emerges in which science can fulfil its 
power of affording social plenty. 

The dialectical process is said to be a case of neces- 
sity. It is not logically necessary, since the synthesis is 
not deducible from the manifest character of the thesis 
and antithesis. The synthesis contains real novelty. 
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None the less, rhe process is said to be necessarv’ in the 
scieiVtific sense, since it is regular and predictable. 
There must therefore be a hidden intemai necessity. 
Causiuion is not to be thought of as merely invariable 
sequence.'’ as it was by Hume, but as necessary though 
ntH demonstrably necessary. By observation we can 
form inductive lavi's to describe and predict in what 
lower-level conditions the higher-level behaviour will 
occur. For instance, we can formulate exact inductive 
laws to predict when water will boil, ice thaw, and (we 
are told) when social revolution will occur. Also, we 
can formulate Wgher-ievel inductive laws to describe 
the manner in which the higher-level behaviour itself 
will occur. In this purely descriptive sense, at least, the . 
behaviour is deterministic. But also, if I understand 
it, it is deterministic in the sense that tliis observable 
regularity is regarded as an expression of an underlying 
nece.ssity. If this is a correct interpretation, Dialectical 
Materialism is obviously not merely a scientific but a 
metaphysical theory. 

But though deterministic, the theory does not simply 
deny human freedom. Marx insists that men make 
their own history. Of their own intrinsic nature they 
choose one course rather than another. Throughout 
history the wills of individuals are determining factors 
of all human activity. The laws of psychology and 
sociology are inductive, descriptive. They tell us how 
human beings do observably behave. They discover- 
no inner necessity in virtue of which human beings must 
so behave. But human nature and the individual will 
are observed to be regular; and human behaviour is 
found to be, within limits, predictable. In the mass, 
men do desire before all other things food, comfort. 
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and security. Their primaiy motives are econoinic. 
The particular acts of particular individuals arc not 
always predictable, because of the subtlety of the 
psychological influences concerned. But, as we have 
seen, in dealing with large social happenings indi\'iduai 
idiosyncrasies cancel out, and may be neglected. 

Marxians often explain that the only true freedom 
is that which consists in knowing the laws of social 
change and working to accelerate their operation. 
This is reminiscent of the contention of some medisval 
philosophers that the only true freedom is freedom to 
w'ill the will of God. For the Marxist, true freedom 
to-day consists in (a) realising that the massed economic 
desires of the workers, combined with the inevitable 
breakdown! of capitalism, must lead to social revolu- 
tion; and (l») in voluntarily w'orking as a revolutionary. 
We are not here concerned with the social theory but 
with the theory of freedom. And so far as freedom is 
concerned, I fail to see that a man’s will is any more 
free in swimming with the current than in swimming 
against it. 

I will close this subsection by summarising the main 
criticisms that, in my view, must be made against 
Dialectical Materialism as a metaphysical theory. 

So far as I can understand it, the theory regards 
“ matter ” as an underlying substance which “ has ” 
physical and mental qualities. Marxists would deny 
this charge, but not, so far as I can see, with justice. 
We have already seen that the substance-attribute way 
of thinking is misleading, though not wholly false. 

Though the theory insists that matter may have both 
physical and mental qualities, it apparently regards the 
physical qualities as in some sense more substantial (or 
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essential to nialtcr) than the physical qualities; since il 
i;:akes i’luch of the late evolution of consciousness. 
To this it :nighi bs replied that perhaps the more esseu- 
tiai qualities of matter only reveal themselves (to 
scientilic observation) at a late stage of evolution. 

fn general, the relation between higher and lower 
levels remains obscure. It is by no means clear in what 
sense the connection is necessary, and in what sense 
genuine novelty appears at each higher level. Nor is it 
clear whether the causal necessity (on which the theory 
insists) operates solely on the physical plane or also and 
independently on the mental plane. If I understand the 
Iheoiy', the mental is not reducible to the physical. But 
if this interpretation is correct, I fail to see why the 
priority of the physical should be emphasised. 

In spite of these criticisms, however, it is obvious 
that Dialectical Materialism is in our day one of the 
main growing points of thought Perhaps in the 
future, when a decent society has been established and 
social passions do not confuse all intellectual issues, 
Dialectical Materialists will outgrow their habit of 
imputing mere class-bias to those who criticise their 
beliefs. Perhaps at the same time they will be content 
to know that their doctrine is an immensely fertile 
principle, without insisting that it is gospel truth. 


V. THE INFLUENCE OF BIOLOGY 

(a) The Pioneer of Evolutionism . — ^Absolute Idealism, 
though it passes beyond formal lo^c, is in temper 
inteUectualistic. Mechanical Materialism deals chiefly 
in concepts derived from physics. Dialectical Material- 
ism is inspired partly by physics but mainly by sociology 
and economics. We must now turn to a type of 
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of seeming novelty at higher evolutionary levels, has 
ied some philosophers to abandon the view that in 
principle a” purely scientific account of evolution can be 
given. We must now turn to the extreme expression 
of this view. 

(b) The Life Force r/ieorv.— Bergson’s philosophy 
is based on a criticism of the mechanistic account of 
biological evolution and of human behaviour. If 
ev olution is a product simply of minute chance varia- 
tions and natural selection, as Darwin suggested, how' 
could complete organs, such as eyes, which have no 
value till they are more or less complete, ever evolve ? 
Bergson argues that gradualism cannot have been the 
main principle of evolution. There must have been 
sudden large variations that were generally favourable 
to survivaL Such large variations are known to occur 
and are called “ mutations.” 

Something positive, Bergson thinks, is needed to 
explain the continued advance of life. Behind evolu- 
tion there must be some “ elan vital ” or Life Force, 
making ever new experiments. 

In criticism we must note at once certain important 
points. Eyes, we are now told, have evolved by stages 
each of which afforded some slight advantage to the 
organism. One early stage consisted of a sense organ 
under the skin with a vaguely transparent “ blister ” of 
fluid immediately over it. As to mutations, they are 
more often harmful than beneficial. Indeed, most of 
them. It seems, are positively lethal. Selection would 
account for the survival of the beneficial ones. 

On the other hand, we must admit that some positive 
cause is required to explain progressive variation.^ It 
is pointed out that the mean around: which variations 
'■ 379 ' ■ ' : V,.,: 
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brain tracts may sometimes function in dissociation 
from others. 

Bergson’s conclusion is that the brain is merely the 
instrument of consciousness, or the point at which 
consciousness enters into and avails itself of matter. 
He suggests that consciousness itself, for its own pur- 
pose, evolved the brain. And consciousness itself is 
the Life Force, which is responsible both for the 
evolution of the race and for the growing of the indi- 
vidual. This would seem to imply that we should be 
conscious of the process by which we grow up ; but we 
are not. 

In Bergson’s view consciousness is not the passing 
activity of an enduring self or “ ego.” The self is the 
flux of consciousness. We change unceasingly, and 
even tlie static is nothing but change of a special kind. 
The whole universe is change. The universe, he says, 
is a stream of change, or “ becoming,” or evolving. 
There is no Absolute Reality which is the eternal 
source of change. There is just the continuous flux, 
without beginning, and without end. 

Like Marx, Bergson condemns intellectual meta- 
physics; but, unlike Marx, he claims that there is 
another kind of metaphysics, not of intellect but of 
“ intuition.” By means of “ intuition,” which is said 
to be instinct conscious of itself, we realise in our own 
changing consciousness the reality which is also the 
reality of the universe. For we are the “ becoming ” 
or “ duration ” or “ duree ” which reality is. 

Bergson distinguishes experienced duration from the 
intellectual abstraction which we call “ time,” and use 
for scientific purposes. This abstract “ time,” or 
“ mathematical time,” is a system of temporal relations 



me met, since mey wouid remain the same. Clocks, 
like everytliing else, would go qxiicker. In distinction 
from mere “scientific time,” duration itself is the 
continuous progress of the past which “ gnaws into the 
future,” and is lived through in our consciousness. 

Just as intellect dissects the living duration into the 
abstract instants and dates of scientific time, so also it 
dissects our concrete spatial experience into distinct 
material objects. Matter is said' to be the falsifying 
view of reality, created by intellect. The shapes of 
things do not belong to reality itself. They are the 


tms other is he never clearly tells us. Sometimes 
he speaks of it as a flow in the opposite direction from 
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The ineculiar nature of inteliect, Bergsoa argues, 
throws light on the free-will controversy. The special 
function of intellect is to abstract. Any single act of 
volition is an abstraction formed by intellect. What 
is real is not isolated acts but the indivisible flow of life. 
Each act, regarded in isolation, inevitably appears as 
determined by causes beyond itself. But the person- 
ality as a whole is freely creative in every moment. 
Free will is creative action. This view, says Bergson, 
is supported by the fact that in practice we never really 
believe in determinism. We confidently feel ourselves 
free. 

Bergson’s work has played a great and salutary part 
i n the foraiation of modern thought. It was a symptom 
of the revolt against mechanism, and against inteliec- 
tualism of the doctrinaire kind. It helped men to realise 
that the scope of intellect, even of the ideally perfected 
intellect, had grave Ihnitations, and that intellectual 
analysis might miss the essence of the object analysed. 

But, as we have seen, some of Bergson’s arguments 
are far from convincing ; and his theories are unsatis- 
factory. In particular they are open to the charge that 
they defeat themselves. They claim to prove -that 
intellect is in principle a false guide, save in practical 
matters ; but since they themselves are based on intel- 
lectual processes, their own conclusions must be invalid. 
Tlie sweeping condemnation of intellect and praise of 
intuition,, though a healthy reaction from crude intel- 
lectualism, is itself crude. As we have seen, intellect 
and intuition involve one another. Intellect itself 
moves by intuitive leaps, and intuition is often the 
outcome of preparatory intellectual work. 

We have already considered and dismissed the theory 
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that intuition is “ instinct conscious of itself,” and that 
it affords a more penetrating knos'.ledge than intclleci. 
When instinct is “ conscious of itseif ” it is no;, so nuich 
a conscious knowing as a conscious doing. Its knoft- 
ingjs a very limited awareness of the particular sdjnuii 
’ivhicfa evoke it, and a generally quite imprecise aware- 
ness of the actual response. In what other sense docs 
the angry man know the situation that makes him 
angry, or know the activity of anger itself? What 
reason is there to suppose that the instinctive bird or 
insect knows in any more effective way? It simply 
behaves “ by blind instinct.” 

Another difficulty in Bergson’s philosophy is the 
theory that reality is featureless. If all the forms that 
we know in the material world are purely subjective, 
how is it that we are compelled to perceive things as 
having certain characters and not others ? Why is the 
reality of a cat cat-like and not tree-like ? Must we 
not admit that however illusory our perception, some 


causes of the differences in our perception ? 


of Bergson have nevertheless been greatly influenced by 
the biological temper which he so persuasively advo- 
cated. Here it is impossible to do more than note the 
general trend of this great stream of philosophical 
thought, ignoring its many meanderings and the wealth 
of ideas that have flourished along its banks. 

The controlling principles of philosophies of this 
type would seem to be three, and all are derived from 
biology. They are: the concept of evolution, the 
concept of teleology, and the concept of organism. 
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E^oI^uioll IS conceived as a cosmicai process, lenc- 
ing, either by necessity or, more often as an undecided 
free ad^'cnriire. toward something like a “ far-off divine 
ci'cnf ” in which the potentiality in the universe for 
consciousness will be fulfilled by a process continuous 
with biological evolution. For instance, in the philo- 
sophy of Samuel Alexander, the universe is said to have 
a “ itisus toward deity,” a tendency or urge or bias to 
achieve the fully awakened cosmicai consciousness. In 
this view space and time, or rather space-time, is 
regarded as the fundamental reality, w'hich generates 
the manifold characters of the universe. This is a very 
different conception from that of Absolute Idealism, 
in which reality is “ above ” space and time. 

Teleology, in the philosophies of organism, is con- 
trasted with mechanism. According to the Vitalists, 
since evolution cannot be explained in terms of mere 
natural selection, it is necessary to postulate a purposive 
Life Force, a metaphysical substance, controlling the 
whole movement of evolution ; or a number of parti- 


ling the growth of individual organisms. By some 
such means, they argue, it is ensured that on the whole 
biological variations shall have a bias favourable to 
progressive evolution. 

This theory, which C. D. Broad has called “ Sub- 
stantial Vitalism,” must be contrasted with what he 
Iras called “ Emergent Vitalism.” According to Lloyd 
Morgan, it is a mistake to conceive such distinct teleo- 
logical substances, but we must recognise that, when 
physical units are organised in a certain degree of com- 
plexity, they manifest a new mode of behaviour, which 
is different from mechanical behaviour, and must be 
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calied “ teleologicai,” in that it is determined partly by i 
a goal, or end to be attained. The new kind of beha- 
viour is said to emerge ” in the comj?Iex situation. | 
In judging the theory Broad gives a very useful analysis I 

of the idea of teleology. The structure or behaviour of I 
anything is said to be “ teleological ” ifit f 

in theory, be fully described without introducing an » 

end. The tMng must be fashioned as if, or must | 

behave as if, it had been purposefully designed to attain | 

that end. The structure or plan of a man-made i 

machine is obviously teleologicai in this sense, though 
its behaviour can be described fully in tenns of mechan- 
ism. This is a case of “ external teleology," which is 
contrasted with the “ internal teleology " of a living ; * 
organism. Organisms seem like machines that make ' 
themselves. In the case of a living organism the 
champion of mechanism may reasonably claim that t 
behaviour is in theory reducible to mechanism (i.c. the ' 
physical functioning of mechanical parts); but it is 
difficult for him to explain by means of pure mechanism ' | 

the form of structure, or plan, of the organism, in virtue j 
of which its parts may be thought of as functioning | 
mechanically so as to attain the ends of survival and :’| 
reproduction. According to the Emergence theory, ,'1 
then, teleology “ emerges ” out of mechanism. Sim’s- ?-! 
larly, at a higher level of organisation conscious pur- ' | 
pbsiveness is said to emerge out of unconscious .I 

teleology. So to speak, it is “ teleologicai behaviour ! i 

become conscious of itself,” and therefore capable of* 
more flexible and accurate adaptation to the environ- 
ment. 

In terms of tMs concept of teleology these philoso- 
phers describe the’ evolution of species and the instinc- 
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tive behaviour of individual organisms. And some- 
times they suppose that teleology, thus defined, is m 
some sense a potentiality of the universe as a w'hoie in 
its evolution toward a state of perfected organicity 
and consciousness. 

A final decision about Emergent Vitalism cannot be 
reasonably made until much more biological evidence 
has been accumulated. It is still possible that a com- 
plete account not only of behaviour but of the evolution 
of species may be given in terms of mechanism. But 
we must recognise that no such account of evolution 
has yet been given. 

It remains true, however, tliat so far as size, shape, 
and movement are concerned the concept of mechanism 
is in theory capable of explaining evolution and 
behaviour. On the other hand, as we have already 
seen, a concept which itself contains nothing but sip, 
shape, and movement cannot, logically, account for 
anything else. It cannot account for secondary quali- 
ties. Nor can it account for consciousness. The most 
it can do is to describe the mechanical situations in 
wliich these are observed to occur, or emerge. 

It is worth noting, by the way, that the theory of 
Emergent Vitalism does not necessarily deny deter- 
minism, though its advocates often do in fact deny it. 
There is no reason why the emergent teleological factor 
should not turn out to be (if we had more precise know- 
ledge of it) perfectly regular and predictable. Its 
actual emergence, though not logically derivable from 
the lower-level, mechanical laws, might occur precisely 
in certain mechanical situations and not in others ; and 
therefore it would be determinate. And when once it 
had emerged, its operation might be perfectly systematic, 
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It must not be supposed that the emergent factor, so 
to speak, “descends from the blue” like a divine 
messenger. Rather we must suppose that it is always 
■ a latent capacity in the mechanical units, but a capacity 
which cannot manifest itself save when they occur In 
certain complex relations with one another. * 

(d) Whitehead's Philosophy . — The third of the con- 
trolling principles which appears in philosophies of a 
biological temper is the concept of “ organism,” which 
first came into prominence in the work of the Absolute 
Idealists, and was developed in a very different manner 
by Herbert Spencer. 

An organism is a system in which the character of 
each part is determined by its relation to the rest of the 
system. A system can be either more or less organic 
in comparison with other systems. The character of a 
part can be either more thoroughly or less thoroughly 
deterniined by its relations to the rest of the system". 
The ideal limit in one direction is the “ system ” in 
which the parts are wholly unaffected by one another, 
like Leibniz’s monads. In the other direction is the 
ideal limit in which the parts are wholly determined by 
their relations, as in the Hegelian Absolute. Both 
these extremes are impossible abstractions. If they are 
to be avoided it is necessary to allow that the parts may 
be in some respects unaffected by their relationship, 
and in others affected intrinsically by it. A biological 
organism is plainly organic in this sense. In philoso- 
phies that. make great use of the concept of organism 
it is sometimes contended that the whole universe 
either is or is tending to become organic. 

The philosophy of A. N. Whitehead is perhaps the 
most thorough-going and the most striking philosophy 
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of organism. Unfortunately, Whitehead’s work, though 
r rich in suggestive ideas which open up vistas of iicn'e! 

■; , and significant thought, is often very obscure, i do 

not pretend to be able to judge how far the obscurit}' is 
} ' due to actual confusion of thought and how far to the 

I . inability of the ordinary mind to share the insight whicli 

‘ has gone to the making of this remarkable philosophy. 

' My own experience in reading Whitehead has been 

rather like that of an explorer groping his w’ay through 
; dense jungle. Now and then he emerges upon some 
bare mountain-top, to be rewarded by a panorama 
i that embraces seemingly a whole virgin continent, the 
! home, perhaps, of a future civilisation, 
i; Not that Whitehead’s work is novel in any revolu- 

tionary manner. He himself deprecates the modern 
I tendency to break away from the great stream of 

- philosophical speculation. He insists that philosophy 

must speculate, and must take note of past speculations. 
His own work, he suggests, is but “ a transformation 
of some main doctrines of Absolute Idealism on to a 
I a realistic basis,” (Might not this be said also of 
Dialectical Materialism ?) 

Whitehead’s starting-point is a criticism of the 
> '<j analytic method of modern science. As a method of 
: practical scientific enquiry it is, of course, invaluable; 

but it led, almost unconsciously, to a false metaphysics 
I in which certain factors in the concrete world were 

. abstracted from their setting and regarded as the 

: “ reality,” of which all the rest was subjective “ appear- 

ance.” This error Whitehead calls the fallacy of 
“ illicit abstraction.” It led to Descartes’ dualism, 
which Whiteh^d describes as the “ bifurcation ” of 
nature into material and mental characters, and the 
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attempt to explain everything in terms of the Tnaterial. 
Those who felt that this kind of explanation was all 
wrong were themselves guilty of “ bifurcation,*’ since 
on their side they attempted to explain everything 
either in terms of the other illicit abstraction, namely 
the mental, or in terms of the interaction of the two 
distinct abstractions, matter and mind. 

Bifurcation also led, according to Whitehead, to a 
false separation of substance and quality, culminating 
in theories of an unknowable reality and its appear- 
ances. In yet another respect it led to error, namely, 
in the sharp distinction between the “ thing ” and its 
“ environment,” a failure to recognise that the two are 
not substantially distinct, but intimately intenningled. 
According to Whitehead, it is always a mistake to 
abstract a thing from its environment and to think of 
this abstraction as concrete. He calls this error the 
fallacy of “ misplaced concreteness.” Rejecting this 
analytic kind of philosophy, Whitehead offers a system 
based on the conviction that everything is intrinsically 
related to everything else, or is constituted by its rela- 
tions to everything else. The result is a far-reaching 
monism, but a monism that differs from Absolute 
Idealism in at least three important respects. In the 
first place, reality is not a static, timeless reality. It is 
actually going on. It is essentially process, though it 
has, as we shall see, an eternal aspect. Secondly, 
reality is not featureless, as it was for some Idealists. 
It really has (though often not simply in the manner 
that we suppose) the features that we perceive it as 
having. Thirdly, according to Whitehead, reality is to 
be conceived not in terms of thought but of “ feeling.” 
(Some Idealists would agree with this.) Feeling, how- 
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ever, is not, in Whitehead's view, ptirely mci’iai tsr 
>ubjccnve. ii has also an objective aspect wh.ich ii 
esscniiully what we mean by “ material.” 

E’.-ery particular “ thing ” or "'event ” in the 
universe, wh.eiher an electron or a man or an explosion 
or an epoch of civilisation or the career of a star, is in 
some sense constituted by its relations to the rest of 
the linivcrse. These relations are not merely of the 
logical type, as in Hegel’s system. They are relations 
of feeling. Everything feels, or perceives, or takes 
account of, everytiiing else. 

Only in highly organised things, such as men, is this 
feeling a conscious feeling. Elsewhere it is subcon- 
scious. In passing we must note that “ subconscious 
feeling ” is a very slippery phrase. The word “ con- 
sciousness ” itself is ambiguous. It may mean any 
sort of awareness, or it may mean something more, 
perhaps “ awarenesspha awareness-of-that-awareness.” 
Then “ subconscious feeling ” is simply awareness, 
without awareness-of-the-awareness. 

Every particular thing, then, is sensitive to otlier 
things in the sense that it grasps aspects of other things, 
and is itself constituted by what it grasps of other 
things. This relationship Whitehead calls “prehen- 
sion.” Every event is a “ prehensive occasion ” 
embodying the relations of that event to the rest of the 
universe. 

This sensitivity toward the rest of the universe is not, 
however, a tiling’s whole being. It is not only a passive 
receiving but also an active giving. Its whole being is 
constituted by its reception of the rest of the universe 
in its particular place and time, audits contribution to 
the rest of the universe throughout all space and time. 
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The words “ thing ” and “ event ” are, of course, 
misleading. We must tliink of the universe as a seam- 
less (but not featureless) unity, which tor our own 
interest we can analyse into discrete things. Similaily 
a cube may theoretically be analysed into an infinite 
number of lesser cubes, some of them concentric with 
others, some overlapping, some distinct from one 
another. A better image, perhaps, is the multitude of 
spreading circles made by raindrops on a pond. But, 
to complete the image, the circles must be infinite in 
number, and every abstract point must both radiate 
and receive influences. 

And what of the characters in respect of which 
things differ and are alike ? Whitehead distinguishes 
between particulars and universals, but he does not 
hypostatise either of these abstractions and he does 
not use the words “ particular ” and “ universal.” An 
“ event ” is any particular happening (long or short] 
in the spatio-temporal world. But apart from the 
abstract spatio-temporal characters which constituti 
an event, it has also the qualities which we either per- 
ceive or intellectually know it to have. These universa 
qualities he calls, rather oddly, “eternal objects.’ 
The word “ object ” indicates that they are objective 
that they are not mere subjective ‘ ideas ^ iii oui 
nr nnd’.<i mind. The word “ eternal ” indicate; 
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that. like the Platonic forms,” they are in a sense not 
restricted by time and space, since they may occur 
anywhere and anywhen. But unlike the Platonic 
forms, they are not fully real independently of their 
particular occasions. They have only the kind of 


reality which a possibility has. Together, in their 


infinite variety, they constitute the infinite realtn of 
possibility. Though they are mere abstractions, they 
are said to have “ ingression ” into, or be “ ingre- 
dient ” in, the flux of events. That is, certain “ eternal 
objects ” characterise certain events. 

An event is characterised by certain “ eternal objects ” 
and not others. If it were characterised by all, it would 
have no character at all. “ Every actual occasion is a 
limitation imposed on possibility.” The actual world, 
then, must be given definite form in virtue of some 
principle of limitation. This principle of limitation 
Whitehead calls God. But God, regarded in this 
aspect, is a very strange God, who is not a concrete 
being, but an abstraction. Regarded thus, he has no 
reality save as a principle characterising the universe. 
In this aspect, he is not actual, but is “ the ground for 
concrete actuality.” He is “ the principle of con- 
cretion.” His existence is said to be “ the ultimate 
irrationality.” No reason can be given for his nature, 
or for the actualisation of just those possibilities that 
are actualised and not others. But, as we shall pres- 
ently see, God has also another aspect. 

We have seen that every actual thing or event is said 
to be a “ prehensive occasion,” constituted by its rela- 
tions to o&er events. To this conception we must now 
add the doctrine of “ negative prehension.” A thing’s 
positive character is what it is partly in virtue of all the 
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characters that it is not. A cat is a cat partly in viituc 
of not being winged^ finned, handed, and so on. The 
cat, therefore, negatively prchends ai! the characters 
which are excluded from it. Similarly all “living’' 
things, in being alive and not lifeless, negatively prehend 
the “ non-living ” character of lifeless matter. 

The difference between “ alive ” and “ lifeless is for 
WMtehead only a difference of degree, not an absolute 
difference. All actual things are organisms. Biology 
is the study of the larger organisms, physics the study of 
the smaller, 


The whole universe is a living process, not 
in the sense that it is a single living organism, but as 
entirely composed of an infinity of interpenetrating 
living organisms of all degrees of complexity. And an 
organism, as we have seen, is essentially an “ occasion 
of experience.” 

But the experience which constitutes a thing is not 
simply passive. It is active ; and active in two ways, if 
I understand Whitehead rightly. Not only is a thing 
active in that it contributes to the nature of all other 
things, but also in that it has its own “ subjective aim,” 
its striving to fulfil its potentiality. In virtue of this 
“ subjective aim ” it incorporates certain possible 
prehensions into itself and rejects others. More pre- 
cisely, it accepts everything ; but in virtue of its “ sub- 
jective aim,” some relations play a more important part 
in its make-up than others. 

God also is said to have a “ subjective aim.” For 
God is not simply an abstraction. He is not merely the 
primordial “ principle of concretion ” in virtue of which 
the universe actually occurs. He has not only a “ pri- 
mordial ” but also a “ consequent ” nature. * He is not 
ibnly the beginning but the end; or, better, not only the 
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ground or root but the flower of all existence. For 
“ he shares with every new creation its actual world.” 
Thus he has, after all, actuality. “Each temporal 
occasion embodies God ” ; and God Is “ a multiplicity 
of actual components in process of creation.” Not 
only so, but God is one. For the fulfilment of God's 
“ consequent nature ” is a single consciousness, and 
“ the realisation of the actual world in the unity of his 
nature.'” Between God and the world there is a reci- 
procal relation. Each is necessary to the other’s being. 
By reason of this reciprocal relation, “ the love in the 
world passes into the love in heaven, and floods back 
into the world. In this sense, God is the great com- 
panion — the fellow-sufferer' who understands.” 

It is all too likely that the foregoing brief account of 


misleading even than I know it to be. But I could not 
complete this book without some account of the most 


also most difficult, metaphysical system of our time. 

It is impossible here to offer anything but the briefest 
criticism. The whole system is founded on the doctrine 
of intrinsic relations, the doctrine that particular things 
are constituted by their relations with other things. 
As we have seen, the objection to this doctrine is that 


away into more relations nothing whatever is left. To 
this, objection Whitehead would reply that he has in- 
sisted on the actuality of the particular “ occasions ” 
in space and time which support the relations. In this 
view both relations and terms are abstractions, and 
neither must be' hypostatised and used as an all-sufii- 






iium uic general cnucism inai is sometimes 
impossible to tell whether Whitehead is being very pro- 
found or very vague, we must note also that sometimes, 
for instance in his theory of God, the trend of his argt:- 
ment seems to be determined less by logical necessilj 
than by the desire to complete Ms system by relating it, 
in however strange a manner, with religious orthodoxy 
However this may be, the sympathetic reader wii 
discover in Ms works a degree of metaphysical imagina- 




CHAPTER X!l 
CONCLUSIONS 


L Coiidusions thus far, IL Time, ML Mysticism, 


L CONTLUSiONS THUS FAR 

^ SHALL begin this chapter with a summary of the posi- 
tive though tentative conclusions which seem to me to 
have emerged at one stage or another throughout the 
course of this book. 1 shall then give a brief account 
of two metaphysical problems which I regard as the 
growing points of metaphysical enquiry to-day. I 
mean the problems of Time and Mystical Experience. 


to play a guiding part in the conduct of a man’s life. 
Enquiring into the relation of mind and body, we came 
to no clear conclusion, save the surmise that they must 


of the external world and the experient led us into deep 
waters, but left us with a sense of the rich actuality 
of a universe that was no mere creature of our minds. 
Our examination of the nature of reasoning sug-. 


true propositions about unexperienced regions of the 
world. With some hesitation we rejected the uncom- 
promising view that logical implication was a purely 
linguistic phenomenon, that it applied only to the 
analysis of definitions or concepts, and in no sense td 
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concept was superficially true of the world, the deeper 
logical implications of it might reasonably be expected 
to be true also. But we admitted that there was no 
necessity in this, even if the initial concept itself was 
true of the world. The implications could not be more 
than probably true of the world. As a matter of lact 
they were often borne out in practice. 

In the field of ethics we found that no classical theory 
was satisfactory, but on the other hand we came to the 
opinion tiiat radical ethical scepticism was unjustified. 
In spite of Logical Positivism, we regarded moral 
experience as affording a sense of objectivity and uni- 
versality which should not be overlooked in the interest 
of any theory. We reaUy do experience free activity 
as good and frustration as bad in the fundamental and 
indefinable sense. 

Examination of the nature of personality led us to 
think of the individual as a system of capacities of 
varying degrees of complexity and mental lucidity; and 
of individuals as differmg from one another in sensi- 
tivity, discrimination, and integration. We distin- 
guished between the distinctively animal and the 
distinctively human capacities, and those obscure 
capacities which seem to lie at the upper reaches of 
human nature. 

In particular, we distmguished between the distinc- 
tively. animal and the distinctively human modes of 
social behaviour. Further analysis led us to contrast 
the herd-mentality (the animal mode) with the indivi- 
dualistic mentality and the will for genuine community. 
In human society, we decided, individualism mostly 
dominates, but herd-mentality is always present and 
sometimes dominant; while the will for genuine com- 
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raunit}' is precarious aad rare, though someLin'Jcs 
crucially important. We examined, theories of social 
change, rmd decided that Economic .Determinism %-as 
by far tiic most significant. We saw reason, however, 
to refrain iroiti. setting it up as an absolutely and uni- 
nersally true principle, save in the loosest possible 
sense. 

Passing on to metaphysics, we recognised that the 
kind of "truth which intellect could discover in this 
sphere was very limited. We had to face the claim 
that all metaphysical enquiry was necessarily futile 
because propositions that could not even in theory be 
verified must be strictly meaningless. In order to 
judge this claim, we distinguished between “im- 
manent” metaphysics (the attempt to discover by 
observation and rational analysis the most general 
characters that are true of anything whatever in the 
experienced universe, or of the experienced universe 
as a whole), and “ transcendent ” metaphysics (the 
attempt to discover a hidden reality behind experience, 
and different in kind from it). We decided that im- 
manent metaphysics, though its conclusions must 
always be suspect, was not in principle impossible. 
Further, since metapltysical assertions of both types are 
very commote* it seemed desirable to study metaphysics 
if only in order to be able to expose false metaphysical 
assmnptions and refute false metaphysical theories.^ 

We then attempted a survey of metaphysical theories 
from Descartes to Whitehead. Etescartes’ dualism of 
matter and mind led to Spinoza’s monism in which 
mind and matter are regarded as attributes of a single 
substance. This in turn led to Leabhiz’s pluralistic 
idealism, according to which , there is aa. infinite number 
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of substances, ail of them mental, and matter is illusory. 
Then followed the monistic idealism of Kant and Hegei, 
in which reality is essentially mental, but is a single, 
indivisible, quality-less Absolute Spirit. In re',’ulsion 
from. this, came pluralistic and mechanical materialism, 
in which only the characters studied by physics are 
real, and reality consists of an infinite number of 
physical units interacting with one another. On 
the other hand, Marx's dialectical materialism re- 
jected mechanism. In his view physical categories are 
not the sole causal characters. Nevertheless, in his 
view mind has a determinate nature, and all its be- 
haviour is in the long run determined by the dialectical 
necessities forced upon it by the objective environment, 
and particularly the social environment. We also 
exami n ed Bergson’s Life Force theory, in which a pur- 
posive power controls evolution and human history; 
in which intellect is essentially falsifying, and the only 
true knowing is intuitive. For these theories w'e found 
little evidence ; but we recognised that Bergson was very 
important as a check upon the extravagant faith in 
mechanism and rationalism. We then turned to the 
Emergence theory, in which teleology and consciousness 
are said to “ emerge ” in very complex configurations 
of physical entities. Lack of evidence made it im- 
possible to judge this theory. Finally we examined 
Whitehead’s philosophy, which seeks to harmonise 
ideas derived from Absolute Idealism, epistemological 
realism, and biology. This system we found obscure, 
but full of suggestive ideas. 

None of these theories has proved entirely satisfac- 
tory, but all have contribute^ if only in a negative 
manner, to our understanding of the experienced world. 



.gue conciusioxis may be 


Perhaps \vc should begin by reminding olirss^^es 
that, though abstract thought is capable of yielding 
important truths about the universe, we have again and 
again discovered that it involves a characteristic snare. 
U is all too apt to lead to the hypostatisation of some 
one kind of factor in the universe and the dismissal of 
all others as “ illusory,'’ or mere “ epiphenomena.” 
This procedure has repeatedly led to bad metaphysics. 
For instance, with regard to the problem of “ the one 
and the many,” neither extreme monism nor extreme 


universe. In fact the universe is both many and one. 
It is fatal to abstract either its unity or its multiplicity, 
and hypostatise one of these characters at the expense 
of the other. Parts cannot be wholly independent of 
one another, but neither can they be wholly an ex- 
pression of their relations to one another. However 
minutely we analyse anything, we shall never be able to 
show that it consists of certain atomic elements and 
certain atomic relations. Always the parts will be in 
principle further analysable into minute wholes con- 
sisting of minuter parts which in turn are constituted 
by their intrinsic relations to other parts. Ail wholes 
are infinitely analysable into actual parts ; yet all 
parts are synthetic systems of intrinsic relations. 

Another reasonable conclusion is that neither the 
mental aspect of experience nor the physical aspect 
should be abstracted and regarded as an all-sufficient 
concept for understanding the universe. Metaphysic- 
ally, mentality is as. significant as physicality ; and vice 
versa. 
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Tentatively we may draw another coiiclusiofi, of a 
different type, which involves not only philosophy but 
science. There seems some reason to believe that 
purposiveness, which in one manner or another 
characterises all conscious behaviour, must play a very 
large part in the universe. 'V^'hen we remen i her the size 
of the physical universe and the immensities of the past 
and the future, we cannot but believe that, scattered 
among the myriads of stars, there are, or will be, pur- 
poseful beings as superior to us as we are to the am aba. 
Of these beings we can conceive almost nothing, but 
from the examination of our own experience we are en- 
titled to draw certain tentative conclusions about them. 
So far as we know, all conscious faeiiigs are essentially 
active. And when they develop beyond the level of 
blind impulse, they tend to desire the fulfilment of their 
particular capacities for action. These capacities, as 
we have seen, vary in complexity and subtlety. And 
conscious beings also vary in the degree of the integra- 
tion of their capacities. That is, some conscious beings 
are more unified, more highly organised than others. 
It is reasonable to suppose that, throughout the 
universe, conscious beings vary immensely both in the 
richness of their capacities and in the degree of integra- 
tion of their capacities to form unified systems. 

Examination of our own human experience has led 
us to assert that we do recognise differences of intrinsic 
worth in human beings. In the last analysis these 
differences of worth correspond to differences of mental 
development, differences of richness and integration of 
knowing-feeling-striving. In fact, we tend to admire 
most those who are most developed as knowers- 
feelers-strivers, in fact as persons. It was pointed out 
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bi.'ih a aubjecii'i'c and an objective accoxsnt of this 
utiuc ca'.x be giveo. We may, I suggest, affirm with 
sonto ccnfidoricc luai this admiration for personal 
tietch.'-i-iiv.ei* i is no mere human whim, but a ciuiracteris- 
sic itnpiieic in the rraure of consciousuess, and explicit 
wiiene\cr conscious beings reacft a certain degree of 
dinclopment. throughout the universe. 

Furtiier, as we have seen, conscious beings that have 
passed beyond a certain stage of mental development 
tend to desire fuifilment not only for themselves as 
indiN'iduals, but for some other conscious beings who 
are personally known to them. Moreover, in inter- 
course with other and diverse persons, they may find 
immense enrichment of their own personality. Hence 
emerges the ideal of personality-in-community. As 
conscious beings advance in mental growth, they come 
to recognise that this ideal must embrace not merely 
their own kin or neighbours, not only their tribe or 
nation, not only the whole race or species, but all con- 
scious beings whatever, no matter how' foreign. It is 
surely probable that this desire for the fulfilment of 
personality-in-conununity plays a very large part in the 
universe. We must remember, of course, that the 
particular forms which it may take in different kinds of 
worlds, up and down the universe, may be utterly alien 


able to believe that the ideal of progress in the direction 
of ever-increasing personality-in-community is not 
peculiar to man but is a very general characteristic of 




I 



saw that in one rorm or another this ideal of pefsonahty- 
in-community was a&med or implicitly accepted by 
ail the great philosophers. Not only was it accepted as 
a human aim, but in many cases it was given some kind 
of metaphysical status. This consensus of opinion 
may well strengthen our conviction. 

Such, I suggest, should be our tentative conclusions, 
thus far. One famous metaphysical problem we have 
several times encountered, but we have come to no 
kind of decision about it. The problem of Time must 
now be briefly considered on its own merits. In our 
metaphysical survey we came across two very different 
attitudes to time, represented, for instance, on the one 
hand „by Hegel, for whom the universe is eternally 
perfect, and time is but a limited aspect of it, and by 
Bergson, for whom the passage of our experience is 
absolutely real, and the static is an abstraction. The 
problem of time is so important that I must devote a 
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IL TIME , ^ 

Lot US begin by noting briefly How we do in fact 
experience time. We actually perceive changes and 
movements. The rise of a rocket is not merely remem- 
bered in successive moments. We actually it soar- 
ing. On the other hand, when the process is com- 
pleted, when, the rocket has burst into a shower of stars 
and has disappeared, we remember the vanished past 
event. In a very fragmentary manner we retain much 
of our past experience as a system of latent memories. 
And in addition to our personal memories we have 
more, or less reiiabie knowledge of other past events. 
Tiiis knowledge is derived from the reports of other 
persons, from historical, anthropological, geological 
records, and astronomical observations. Our experi- 
ence of the future consists, mainly at any rate, of infer- 
ences from the present and past. Immediate pre- vision 
or “‘second sight ” must certainly not be dismissed as 
too fantastic to be credible. We know of no necessity 
which renders pre-vision impossible, and there is some 
fragmentary evidence for it both in waking experience 
and in dreams. But it would be rash to affirm con- 
fidently that it does occur. 

Such in brief are the possible forms of our experience 
of time. It is important to realise that we actually per- 
cc/re. change and motion. If our experience were 
simply made up of a succession of instantaneous 
flashes, like the separate pictures of a cinematograph 
film, each coming into being and vanishing, to give 
place to the next, we should not perceive motion at all, 
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motion, there mnst- be' something persisting from 
instant to instant to do the fusing. 

But, of course, the idea of time as made up of timeless 
instants, or of si)ace as made up of sizeless points, is 
false. Instants and points are abstractions from our 
■concrete experience of time and space. Indeed, time 
and space themselves are abstractions from our con- 
crete experience of the “ passage ” of spatio-temporal 
events. 

To hypostatise the instant and the point is to let our- 
selves in for a swarm, of false problems, such as the 
ancient puzzle of the flying arrow. The arrow at a cer- 
tain instant is said to be actually at a certain point. 
Its ti p is “ in ” a point. If so, at the instant there is no 
difference between a moving arrow and a stationary 
arrow. There is no movement in a point-instant. If 
so, how does the arrow ever reach the next point ? 
The whole difficulty arises from the inistake of abstract- 
ing and hypostatising instants and points. If time'we^e 
literally composed of timeless instants, laid beside one 
another, so to speak, it would never get under way at 
all. All the instants would coincide. And if space 
were a host of sizeless points, either they would all 
cbincide as one point, or there would after all have to 
be spaces between them. 

Diurihg a very , short span of time, then, we actually 
perceive change and motion. This span, which has no 
clear beginning drendv is called the “ specious present,” 
or *|pow.” If a change or mo^on is too rapid, we do 
not perceive it at all. The light and dark phases of an 
electric filamerit Ht by an alternating current are not 
perceived. On the other hand, equally if a change is 
too slow, we do not perceive it. For instance, we can- 
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not perceive the movement of the ,aii,nxite hand of a • 
watch. We only remember that it mw where it is not. 

We may conceive a being who could distinguish the 
strokes of a bee’s wing as we distinguish those of a 
gull’s ; or again, a being who could perceive the growing , 
of a tree over a century as we might perceive a quick- ;; 
motion film of its growth. We may conceive a being 
whose “ now ” was a single electro-magnetic pulsation ; . ‘A 

or one who embraced within his “ now ” a geological 1 ;> 

epoch, or an astronomical aeon. We may even con- i 

ceive a being who could both distinguish the single 
vibration and yet also grasp the whole aeon as “ now ” ; 
as we distinguish the individual tones of a melody and , ; 
yet grasp in one act of perception the whole bar. What 
we can not conceive is a being whose “ now ” is a time- 
less instant ; or, on the other hand, one whose “ now ” 
is eternity. For neither instant nor eternity can accom- 
modate actual “ passage.” 

With regard to memory, we have already had occasion 
to refer to Bertrand Russell’s suggestion that all memory 
might be sheer illusion. This possibility is based on 
illicit abstraction. If all that is immediately given in 
experience is an instant, then not only does movement 
vanish, but the whole past may be regarded as illusion. 

But perception of movement and change guarantees 
sort of past, however different in detail from tet 
retained in our obviously fallible memory. : i 

In considering the philosophy of time we encounter / 
the question whether time constitutes a medium, 
matrix, within which events happen, somewhat as toy 
■■bricks may be packed in a box in 'succesiuye layers, oh ‘ 
whether time is nothing but a particular kind of relation- ; 

ship between events. I shall apt discuss this question ■; ’ 

mi . " ■' ■■■' ' 
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in detail. The idea that time is logically prior to events, 
and that there might be time without events in it, seems 
to^ be another product of illicit abstraction. One 
might as well suppose that parenthood was logically 
prior to the individuals that become parents, thatlt was 
a medium within which individuals assume parental 
relations. 

Time, then, is best regarded as a relationship of 
events. The same arguments apply to space. What is 
concrete is events, which consist of characters in spatial 
and temporal relations with each other. If so, then the 
modern conception of space as at once boundless and 
foiite becomes intelligible. We are told that a journey 
in a straight line among the stars would finally bring 
one round to one’s starting-point. This means merely 
that the possible spatial relations between events form 
a closed, not an open and infinite series. Similarly if 
time consists simply of relations of “before” and 
“after” and “contemporaneous with,” there is no 
reason why the “ last ” event of the time series should 
not also immediately precede the “ first.” Then the 
whole series would be “circular.” This would not 
mean an endlessly repeated cycle of events, but a single 
cycle. For there would be no other, “ straight-line ” 
time-series of events in which the cycle could be re- 
peated. I mention these possibilities merely to show 
that our temporal experience is not as simple as we 
sometimes suppose. 

It is impossible to think accurately about time unless 
we distinguish two very different aspects of it. From 
the subjective point of view we regard it as consisting 
essentially of the preset event (or “ now ”), a vaguely 
remembered or reported past^ and an expected future. 
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These three modes of subjective time have very different 
quality or status. The present is always handing over 
its character to the immediate past and assuming a new 
character. 

From the other, the objective point of view, time 
consists of the series of events which (in the broadest 
sense) constitute the actual history of the universe, ~ 
These are arranged in a certain order. Each is related 
by the relation “ after ” to the preceding event, and by 
the relation “ before ” to the succeeding event. More 
accurately, history consists of one long continuous 
event which can be analysed into an indefinite number 
of abstract constituent events. From this point of 
view, which we may regard as the “ scientific ” aspect 
of time, all the events have similar status. Past, 
present, and future are irrelevant. 

It is tempting to regard the series of events as in itself 
ti meless or eternal, and our experience as a passing along 
the series, as the beam of a searchlight sweeps over the 
clouds, illuminating first one and then another feature ; 
or as a stick floating on a river passes stationary objects 
on the bank. This theory, it is sometimes said, turns 
time into a purely subjective fact, and therefore an 
illusion, not a characteristic of reality. But this is a 
mistake. Even if external events are timeless, the 
sequence of our illusory mental views of them is a real . 
sequence. The problem of time is merely shifted from . 
the external to the internal sphere of reality. From 
the scientffic point of view, no doubtj the careers of 
consdous beings are more or less prolonged events in 
particular situations within the whole tissue of events. 
The career of a prehistoric man and the career of a 
future man are just as “ real ” ^ one’s own present 
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believe that this is true. But if it is true, change, 
motion, the passage of time, become illusions. 

On the other hand, if we insist on retaining the 


non-existent. This raises a difficulty. Reality is 
reduced to a knife-edge of instant-present events, 
between two vast non-entities, the past and the future. 


time and space are not as distinct as they were thought 
to be. At any rate their distinction is not as clear as 
it was. Tiiis is not an occasion to discuss the physical 
theory of relativity, even if I were competent to do so. 
But a few words must be said about its bearing on the 
pliilosophy of tiine. Briefly, the trouble is apparently 
that we are no longer entitled to believe in an absolute 
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front one point of view as an increase of -time appears 
from another point of view as a decrease of space, and 
rice yersa. 

All this is very surprising, but we must hold fast to 
our concrete experience of time and space. In im- 
mediate experience the temporal aspect of events is 
qualitatively different from their spatial aspect. Time 
and space are “ as different as chalk from cheese,” nay 
much more different. Even if, in astronomical raa^- 
tudes they reveal a close interconnection, we must never 
be deluded into supposing that time is merely a fourth 
dimension of space. 

On the other hand, it is quite conceivable that, to, 
minds of a higher lucidity than ours, what appears to us 
as the temporal sequence of cosmical events may appear 
simultaneously “ spread out ” as a fourth spatial dimen- 
sion, while a fifth dimension of events, wholly unknown 
to us, may constitute for those beings a genuine 
temporal dimension, in which events have passage. 

It must be admitted that the impact of modern physics 
has made the past-present-future aspect of time seem 
less objective than of old. The universe certainly does 
consist of a vast system ofspatio-temporai events related 
together in very complex and subtle manners. It is 
possible that the myriad “ searchlights ” of individual 
experiencing minds may travel in many different direc- 
tions about the system, somewhat as in a four-handed 
game of Hahna the four streams of individual pieces 
move across the board in four different directions. It 
is not inconceivable that some beings experience our 
physical universe “ back to front,’’ so that for thenr the 
law of entropy is reversed, and energy piles itself up 
, into , the stars. ' . ^ 
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But there is a difficulty in all these possibilities. 
They make nonsense of free choice. In ordinary life a 
man feels strongly that he could Qith&t do tMs or that. 
For instance, he could either plant an acorn in his 
garden or not. If he does, the universe may contain 
the career of a particular tree which would otherwise 
not exist. If freedom is real, the future cannot be pre- 
destined. 

This consideration has made some philosophers 
believe that future events are non-existent in a sense in 
which past events are not non-existent. The past, they 
hold, is irrevocably what it is, and a part of reality. 
The present is the_“ growing-point ” of the past. But 
the future is nothing at all until the course of events 
(including our own free choices) creates it. 

^ It may be noted that such a view of time excludes pre- 
vision. If the future does not in.any manner exist now^ 
it is impossible to have access to it now. If our choos- 
ing creates one future rather than another, the future 
cannot be seen till it is brought into existence by 
choice. 

If, on the other hand, we abandon the belief in arbi- 
trary free choice this difficulty does not arise. The 
system of events can then be regarded as fixed eternally. 
Our choices are therefore predestinate as factors in the 
system. They are free only in the sense that, and in so 
far as, they depend only on our own (determinate) 
nature, and not on the nature of something other than 
.ourselves which compels us against out determinate 
will. 

\yhen we take into account all these coiffiicting con- 
siderations it is w clear that no satisfactory account of 
time can yet be given. Some aspects of temporal ex- 
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perience point emphatically toward the absolute reality 
of the “ passage ” of events, and therefore of the past- 
present-future distinction. Other aspects point no less 
emphatically toward equality of status for all spatio- 
temporal events. In these circumstances some philoso- 
phers simply dismiss “ passage ” as sheer dlusion. 
Others merely ignore the difficulties and insist on its 
absolute reality. 

In accord with my deliberate policy of facing both 
ways when neither aspect is exclusively satisfactory, I 
suggest that the most promising w;ay of dealing with the 
problem is to cling to both sets of facts while frankly 
admitting that we cannot reconcile them. We may 
then express our view by saying that in some sense, not 
yet definable, passage is an objective character, and yet 
in some sense, not yet definable, events are also supra- 
temporal, or have an eternal aspect. To this statement 
we may add the surmise that perhaps the trouble lies 
much deeper than human philosophy can ever probe. 
It may be that human mentality itself, the half- 
developed mode of human immediate experience, does 
not reveal enough of the nature of time to permit of a 
logically coherent theory of it. Roughly this is the 
view of the Absolute Idealists ; but they were sometimes 
inclined to go further and believe that time was merefy 
subjective. This view, as we have seen, is unreasonable. 

The conviction that our normal temporal experience, 
^though it has access to an objective character of the 
universe, is also radically incomplete and incoherenti 
raises the question whether tliere is any positive evidence 
of any more penetrating kind of experience. It leads, 
in fact, to an intellectual assessment of the claims of 
the mystics. 
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■ ^ III. MYSTICISM 

Throughout this survey it has been borne in on 
that intellectual knowledge, though reliable up tc 


ous ; but hitherto we have barely noticed the claim that 
there is another kind of knowing which is penetrating, 
comprehensive, and infallible. I shall now briefly 
consider this claim as it is put forward by the mystics. 





^ i 


■■ reality wliscli is said to lie behind all ordinary and 
iliusory experience. . ' 

The reports of the mystics vary greatly, but in spite 
of their differences they show a remarkable agreement 
about the general character of the experience. I shall 
consider only the features which are most general 
The mystic’s starting-point is often a condition of 
torturing self-contempt or of revulsion from the cruelty 
and injustice practised by his fellow men. It is import- 


motives, arc very complex. He certainly desires, 
amongst other things, personal salvation in some sense. 
Ciiristians conceive this as eternal personal life, but 
some Indians reject this view. Another and a subtly 
entangled motive is spontaneous compassion and tlie 
desire for the spiritual fulfilment of others. Different 
from these motives is the self-oblivious admiration for 
virtue or for the spiritual way of living. In tiiis mood 
the spiritual way of living is conceived not merely as a 
means to salvation but as an intrinsic good. Different 
again is the admiration or adoration or worship of a 
personal God, or of the universal Spirit, or of something 
quite indescribable save as the supremely holy object 
of worsliip. This may be conceived either in terms of 
love and tender intimacy or in terms of awe and even 
terror, or in both of these manners. 

The aspirant to mystical experience is generally a 
highly self-conscious individual, and often highly otiier- 
conscious also. He seeks to escape from the bondage 
of the bodily hungers and of persona! self-regard. 
And he seeks very often, but not always, to free others 
from this slavery. ' In Europe he. is -apt ;to say that he 
denies Mm self in order to save Ms 'soul, or find union 
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with his God. In the East he generally longs to 
annihilate his separate self and lose Mmself in the 
universal spirit. 

Two different impulses appear among the mystics, 
often in the same individual. The first is the tendency 
to withdraw from the world in order to concentrate on 
self-discipline for the sake of the desired self-mastery 
and self-transcendence. The other is the tendency to 
play an active part in the world, to find his self-disci- 
pline in heroic social service, to find self-transcendence 
through absorption in the lives of others. It is claimed 
that the greatest mystics, at any rate in the West, have 
been not world-forsakers but world-embracers. In the 
East too, 1 understand, it is recognised that the final and 
most lethal temptation, the final snare of self, which 
traps many noble spirits when they are well on their 
way, is the temptation to shun ail mundane respon- 
sibilities and seek self-annihilation for purely selfish 
motives. 

Mastery over the flesh and the seif-regarding passions 
is sought by various kinds of self-discipline. It often 
begins with special exercises to acquire voluntary control 
of bodily functions, such as breathing and blood-circu- 
lation. It may include fasting and other fonns of 
asceticism, or actual “ mortification of the flesh ” by 
self-torture. . It generally involves the religious exer- 
cises and ritual characteristic of the individuai’s social 
environment. Good works among his fellow men may 
also play a large part in it. It may take the form of 
meditation, in which the individual tries to concen- 
trate his attention upon, or to yield himself in utter 
passivity to, the spiritualising influence of God, or of 
the Whole. Or he may seek by introspective meditation 
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to discover hidden imperfections in his own nature, so 
that he may eradicate them by spiritual discipline. 

By such methods the mystics have sought their goal. 
Each method contains its own peculiar snares. Disci- 
pline of the flesh may turn into a perverse lust of self- 
torture or of spiteful cruelty to others. Every kind of 
scif-denial may produce puritanical harshness. Good 
works may starve the inner life, and reduce the individual 
to a kind of charity-dealing robot. Meditation may 
lead to flight from social responsibility, and self-indul- 
gence in a world of dreams ; or to such a habit of self- 
analysis that the will is paralysed. , 

Amongst all these snares the traveller’s progress is 
bound to be fluctuating and slow. Very diflereiit ex- 
periences are reported by different individuals, but the 
underlying identity is unmistakable. The stoiy gener- 
ally includes a phase, sometimes knowm as “ the dark 
night of the soul,” in which all contact vvitJi the univer- 
sal seems to be lost, and the spirit sinks into despair. 
Subsequently the adventurer struggles out of this 
slough of despond to find himself nearer to his goal than 
he expected. Little by little he may gain complete 
detachment from all worldly desires and be able to 
meet every issue of fate not merely with stoical resigna- 
tion but with joyful acceptance. For all things have 
now come to seem particular manifestations of the 
universal spirit in which he desires to lose himself. 

The final illumination and self-transcendence are of 
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who claim union of the personal self v/ith a personal 
deity and those who speak of the anniMiation of the 
personal self in the impersonal ¥/hole. We must bear 
in mind always that any experience that is beatific, and 
also too subtle for literal description, is likely to be 
interpreted in terms of the most cherished ideas of the 
individuaPs traditional culture. Consequently, in 
Christian lands and ages it is almost inevitable that 
interpretation should conform to the ideals of personal 
immortality and union with a personal God. 

In general the ecstatic experience, which is the mystic’s 
supreme reward, is said to give profound insight into the 
essential nature of reality, along with a stammering 
inability to describe what has been revealed, save in the 
most metaphorical and paradoxical terms. Sometimes 
the reality thus revealed is referred to in terms of dread, 
md even terror, as the divine and ruthless “ Other,” 
rightly careless of man and his petty desires. > In some 
cultures, on the other hand, it is said to be the divine, 
persomfied Love, which embraces, or gathers up into 
itself, the spirit of the individual lover of tliis ail-loving 
God. In other cultures it appears as the impersonal 
and wholly dispassionate universal spirit, or the under- 
lying reality which constitutes the unity of all tilings. 
One point on which there is general agreement is that in 
the supreme experience time is in soma sense trans- 
cended. What is discovered is a reality which is eternal 
The effect of mystical experiences on the individuars 
ordinary life is claimed to be far-reaching. AH his 
conduct is irradiated hy memory of his vision. He is 
able to surmount all troubles with fortitude and joy., 
He behaves with increased wisdom, sincerity, courage, 
and devotion to Whatever social ideal he has espoused. 

' ' ' / 418 ' ' : ' ' 
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‘He is spurred by a new sense of the reality that informs 
aii ordinary phenomenal things. Even sense-percep- 
tion may reveal imexpected significance to him, signi- 
ficance of the essential nature of the universe. He has 
an immensely increased capacity for delighting in every- 
thing. In particular he may discover an intrinsic worth 
and lovableness in his fellow human beings, even in 
tliose who, in their blindness, pursue evil ends. In 
short, he becomes a much more sensitive, more practi- 
cal, more alert, more integrated, more genuinely social 
personality. Such is the claim. 

It is easy to dismiss these contentions as mere de- 
lusion. It is easy to point out that alcohol, nitrous- 
oxide, opium and other drugs may induce ecstatic 
moods and beatific visions remarkably like some 
.aspects of mystical experience. Simple starvation also 
may cause a striking mental lucidity and exaltation. 
Most remarkable is the well-attested fact tiiat the onset 
of an epileptic attack may be accompanied by a convic- 
tion of profound insight and beatitude. Such evidence 
•Suggests that the mystic merely deludes himself into 

projecting ” upon the external universe a sense of 
■extreme persona! well-being which has been caused in 
Mm by nothing more exalted than glandular action in 
Ms own body. 

Another argument against the objective validity of 
mystical . experience may be derived from modem 
psychology. It is obvious that the language in which 
some mystics describe their experience is tinged with 
sexual metaphor. TMs vaunted uMon with the divine 
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infantile longing for parental care, or for return to the 
womb, and annihilation. 

The cogency of all such arguments is immensely en- 
hanced by the contemporary disposition to regard ex- 
planations in terms of scientific concepts as more 
credible than any -other. We have already noted that 
the supposed metaphysical implications of science are 
based on the hypostatisation of the physical categories 
and the dismissal of all others as unreal. But though 
we must discount this prejudice in favour of the physical, 
we must not rush to the other extreme of accepting the 
mystic’s claims uncritically. We must consider whetlier 
they can in fact be properly accounted for in terms of 
familiar concepts. What then must our judgment be ? 
What is the reasonable verdict from the point of view 
of the plain man who has not himself had any mystical 
experience ? 

The mystic can account for the physically-induced 
seemingly mystical experiences by argmng that of course 
there is a physical aspect to the process of mastering the 
flesh, and that some of the phenomena produced during 
self-discipline may also be produced by purely physical 
causes. He may go further, and say that these physic- 
ally-induced experiences really are approximations to 
the authentic mystical experience, though so oddly 
caused. In fact, if he has already made up his mind 
about the validity of mystical experience, he need not be 
disturbed by the arguments derived from physiology, 
nor yet by those derived from psychology. 

But ought he to have made up his mind ? Or rather, 
ought we, who do not share his experience, to accept his 
verdict ? The main facts to remember, are : &at a 
large number of persons in all countries and all ages 
' 'i- ■■■■' "420 
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have claimed mystical experience ; that in spite of 
diversity their reports show on the whole a surprising 
agreement; that many of them, though certainiy not 
ail, have been persons well above tlie average of intelli- 
gence and integrity; that some of them are tne world’s 
greatest saints, moral teachers, religious and socially 
dynamic leaders ; that among ordinary people in most 
phases of the world’s history, though not in our own, 
the belief in, and the very fragmentary apprehension 
of, some kind of mystical reality has been a source of 
strength. It is true, of course, that, like other good 
things, mystical experience may become a snare. It 
•’■may be used as an occasion for flight from the responsi- 
bilities of this life. Undoubtedly this has often hap- 
pened. But such withdrawal is emphatically con- 
demned by some of the greatest mystics. It is possible 
tliat it occurs only in individuals and in cultural phases 
of somewhat depressed spiritual vigour. 

In view of all these considerations it seems rash to 
accept the simple materialistic theory that all mystical 
experience is merely an illusion. It seems on the whole 
probable that the mystics do have access of some kind 
to something which is missed in ordinary experience, 
and may have a supremely invigorating effect on the 
individual, and therefore on his behaviour. 

On the other hand, all intellectual descriptions and 
interpretations of the mystical experience must be re- 
garded with great suspicion. It is after all very un- 
likely that human thought and language, which are 
adapted to much simpler, more commonplace experi- 
ence, should be able to cope with experience, of a very 
different order. Descriptions, and interpretations can 
be intelligible only to those who have at least some 
■' 421 
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slight immediate acquaintance with the matters 
described. ' ■ ' ' , 

The plain roan may reasonably feel that this con- 
clusion is both vague and unconvincing. He may say, 
“ You may be right. But the whole tiling nznj be moon- 
shine. I'have no personal knowledge of any such 
experience, and I shall continue to regard the mystic’s 
claims with grave suspicion.” 

But has he no personal acquaintance with mystical 
experience of any kind ? Have not very many feirly 
sensitive people some acquaintance at least with a 
mystical aspect of normal experience ? In our material- 
istically-obsessed civilisation it is difficult for them to 
recognise the fact.’ - Perhaps many who have it overlook 
it. There are many kinds of normal experience which 
to the sincerely observing mind do seem to reveal an 
aspect which deserves the name mystical. In these 
experiences some particular fact is strongly felt to be in 
some incomprehensible manner significant of the essen- 
tial nature of the universe. The most obvious example 
of this kind of experience is perhaps youthful falling in 
love. Sometimes, but not always, the lover feels very 
strongly that either love itself or the nature of the loved 
person gives him a new and penetrating insight. It is 
easy to dismiss this seemingly mystical aspect as merely 
a product of uncritical emotion. It is always fatally 
easy to dismiss unobtrusive facts that do notaccord with 
our theories. Another kind of experience which may 
have a mystical flavbur, is the appreciation of “ natural 
beauty,” as Wordsworth knew.^ Less obyiously, and 
less frequently, intellectual exploration may give the 
same impression,:, wheat-; matters which' were obscure 
suddenly , ' assume f a-'^lkri^eaching . pattern. Ariistic 
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creation and appreciation are often feit to have a 
mystical aspect over and above their normal JEsthetic 
character. Most strikingly this is revealed in tragic ari:. 
In watcl'iing a great play, in which the leading characters 
present themselves both as mtique individuals and as 
symbols of humanity striving to mould its destiny, wc 
are torn between human sympathy for the individual 
and acceptance of liis tragic fate. The experience is 
not purely ffistlietic ; or if it is, then the ssthetic itself 
has a mystical aspect. We feel that In some obscure 
way the tissue of fictitious events symbolises a terrible 
and yet somehow a right characteristic of the umverse. 
It is too easy (to repeat) to explain away this aspect of 
tragedy, in terms, let us say, of suppressed sadism, or 
some other unwitting craving. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all the ways in which 
the normal person may sometimes gain a iuut . of 
mystical experience is in grave personal danger or pain, 
or distress of any kind, and even in the agony of pity 
for one who is loved and is suffering. On such occas- 
ions one may find oneself strangely divided. The nor- 
mal .self is strained almost to breaking-point by un- 
bearable terror or pain or compassion; and yet, even 
in the case of compassion, one sees the dread event as 
a revealing symbol of reality, and as^ such one accepts 
it, not merely with resignation but with a sense that even 
this is involved in the terrible but somehow right nature 
of the universe. And so, even w'hile one is perhaps 
behaving with panic terror or horror, one is also, in 
some strange manner, fundamentally peaceful and glad. 

I suggest the following tentative, conclusion about 
this whole subject. In mystical experience, of all sorts 
from' the humblest to the most exalted;, the human mind 
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gropingly reaches out to a mode of apprehension very 
different from all “ normal ” experience. This kind of 
apprehension is attained confusedly and precariously 
by quite a large number of people in the course of 
normal experiences, though it is seldom recognised as 
such. A very small number, whose mental develop- 
ment reaches to the extreme limit of human capacity, 
enjoy a much fuller measure of it, and can know it with 
much greater clarity and assurance. I suggest further 
that mystical experience is both one of the most dan- 
gerous moral snares and one of the most important 
sources of moral strength, not only for those who go 
far in it but also for aU normally sensitive and intelligent 
persons. 

But what of the philosophy of mystical experience ? 
How are we to think of it ? Is it really a Icind of 
knowledge, a peculiar insiglit into hidden reality ? ' We 
may perhaps more truly think of it in a somewhat 
different manner. In every kind of mystical experience, 
from that most closely associated with normal' experi- 
ence to that which is described by the great mystics, 
there occurs some kind of self-discipline and some kind 
of consequent vision. But the vision, I should say, is 
not most satisfactorily described as a discovery of 
hidden reality ; it is rather a discovery of a new kind 
of value or worth or excellence or beauty in the nor- 
mally experienced world. This rightness (we have no 
more satisfactory word) was formerly overlooked, and 
now suddenly confronts the mind. In fact, mystical 
experience constitutes essentially a new and more 
awakened way of feeling about the world. But “ feeling 
about ” must not be taken to mean a purely subjective 
attitude. It must mean a subjective attitude which is 
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appropriate, objectively justified by, the real nature of 
the universe in relation to the real nature of the indivi- 
dual mind. 

In this theory of mystical experience there is a very 
serious difficulty. How can the mystical attitude of 
delighted acceptance of the universe as perfect be recon- 
ciled with the moral attitude which distinguishes be- 
tween good and bad, right and wrong, and recognises 
an obligation to struggle for the good against the bad, 
seeking thus to improve a universe which is regarded 
as very far from perfect ? Plainly there is a logical 
conflict here, and it is useless to pretend that there is 
not. 

I have argued that moral right and wrong depend on 
the intuited goodness of the free activity of conscious 
beings, and particularly on the fulfilling of personality- 
in-cdinmunity. It almost seems as though the mystic, 
and the plain man in his rarehalf-mystical apprehension, 
had access to another kind of “ good,” independent of 
conscious beings, a “ good ” which somehow embraced 
ordinary good and evil, right and wrong. This view, 
it must be admitted, is both unintelligible and danger- 
ous. It is dangerous because it may lead to a com- 
placent acquiescence in the misfortunes of others, as 
being “ all in the picture,” all needed for the perfection 
of the universe. 

, On the other hand, it is undoubtedly a psychological 
fact that, in spite of the seeming logical inconsistency, 
mystical experience does very often clarify the moral 
consciousness and strengthen moral behaviour. Gau- 
tama Buddha, Socrates, Jesus Christ, Moliammed, and, 

I believe, Spinoza are outstanding examples. It is not 
impossible that Lenin too, though he would have been 
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indignant at the suggestion, owed his strength partly to 
unrecognised mystical experience. 

It may be that at the human level of mental develop- 
ment a satisfactory intellectual solution of this conflict 
between moral protest and mystical acceptance is im- 
possible. But we may grope toward a solution in the 
following manner. We may regard the human mind 
as having two aspects. In the one aspect a man is a 
finite individual ; and his concern, his whole duty, is to 
champion the cause of personality-in-community in the 
human .world . And this human enterprise is probably 
one minor theme in the universal, enterprise of the 
advancement of the spirit through personality-in- 
community in a host of worlds. It may be that at some 
date in the history of the cosmos this enterprise will be 
fulfilled in the attainment of the perfection of knowing- 
feeling-sl riving tlirou^ the experience of some cosmical 
society of worlds. Or perhaps this is too trite a way of 
conceiving the culmination of the cosmical process. 
Perhaps the spiritual perfection of the cosmos as a 
whole involves no such triumph of the enterprise of 
finite minds, but rather their partial defeat, much as 
the well-being of a living organism involves all sorts of 
internal, intra-organic conflicts, strains, and partial 
defeats. Of this we know nothing. But clearly the 
human individual in one of his aspects feels, called to 
play a minute part in the great widespread struggle for 
personality-in-commpdty. 

Let us suppose, however, that he has also another 
USpedt, in which he finds, precarious contact with the 
eternal and perfected Spirit of the cosmos, and in which • 
his will tends to confopn to that spirit, in the sense that 
lie is no'.longer;cnsIaYed to the cravings of the separate 
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self, or even to the service of the ideal of psr^sona’iiy- 
m-comraiinily, but is able, so to speak, haltingly to feel 
all things from the universal point of view. In tins 
mode of experience he recognises intuitively that the 
cosmos is an overwhelmingly glorious thing, and that 
all the struggle and defeat and agony of finite minds, no 
less than their partial triumph, are justified by-the per- 
fection of the whole. He realises that it is foolish and 
impious to demand that the universe shall be moral, or 
that the universal spirit shall be moral, or that “ God ” 
shall be good. These, he feels, do not exist for the sake 
of morality. On the contrary, morality exists for them. 

In some such manner we may try to cope with the 
seeming logical conflict between the two fundamental 
religio us experiences : between the moral protest, which 
seeks to alter the universe, and the ecstatic acceptance 
of the universe, with all its glory and its shame, its joy 
and its distress, its beauty, and all its squalor. 

But if this intellectual reconciliation is unsound,, 
which it may well be, let us never forget that these two 
experiences do in fact su pport one another, and that for 
the wise conduct of practical life both are needed. 




CHAPTER XIII 


THE PRACTICAL UPSHOT 

What is the practical upshot of our whole enquiry? 
How should it influence us in private and in public 
action ? 

To answer this question, we must first take note of the 
most significant features of our civilisation to-day. 
Some are obvious. One, and that perhaps the most 
important of all, is easily overlooked. It is obvious 
that science is transforming the life of the whole race. 
It is., obvious that the East is destined to play a far more 
active part than it has done liitherto. It is obvious to 
all who are fairly intelligent and informed, and not 
blinded by some special disability, that Western civilisa- 
tion is being undermined by vested economic interests 
and by absolute national sovereignty. It is fairly 
obvious that the issue of the present world-wide con- 
fusion must be either chaos and degeneration or a 
world in which the means of production are in some 
efiective manner communally controlled. It is obvious 
that the forces of reaction are at present relatively hope- 
ful and resolute, wHle the forces of progress are for the 
moment disunited, bewildered, and irresolute. 

What is not sp obvious is that a sinister change of 
temper is spreading throughout the civilised world and 
threatening to destroy both the flower and the root of 
civilisation. As the years pass we are tending more 
and more to abandon the two principles which consti- 
tute at once the goal and the essential means of civilised 
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and tbe capacity for community, are the powers by 
which man has risen. Both of them, particularly the 
latter, are fragmentary and precarious ; but both ha\'e 
until recently been regarded as essential to civilisation. 

The tragedy of our time lies in. the fact that, beside.s 
declining in scope, they are actually coming into dis- 
repute. 

In the Victorian age it seemed that the future lay with 
Liberalism, if by that name we may refer not merely to 
a political policy but to an attitude of mind, a culture, 
which was accepted by most men, irrespective' of party. 
TMs attitude of mind had been conceived by, and was 
appropriate to, the needs of the rising bourgeois class 
in its fight for independence against the feudal aristo- 
cracy. Along with some distorted ideas that were 
special to the circumstances of the bourgeois class, 
Liberalism included tw'o perennially important princi- 
ples, namely, faith in the free intelligence, and respect 
for human individuality. All other liberal principles, 
good and bad, were derived from these. Economic 
laissezfaire, the freedom of the individual to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest; political 
democracy, the freedom of the individual to take a 
sliare in the control of public policy by voting ; freedom 
of conscience; freedom from superstition; freedom of 
expression ; freedom of physical and mental growth 
through universal comfort and security and universal 
education— these ideals, which were accepted by very 
many intelligent, citizens, were thought to be capable 
of speedy realisation throughout^ the civilised world. , 

' , Not only so, but the “ soientific-spirit,” the. new, temiser 
of disinterested enquiry which had been, so painfully . 
' acquired 'during the preceding three -centuries,^ and had" ■ 







become associated with Liberalism, seemed at last to 
be coming into its own. 

These expectations, as we have already noted, turned 
out to be false. Liberalism failed to fulfil its promise. 
Its failure was due partly to the fact that it stressed 
individuality at the expense of community, partly to the 
insincerity with which its principles were applied in 
practice, partly to the general reaction from intellec- 


policy of laissez faire was not implemented with 
equality of bargaining power. It favoured fortunate 
individuals at the expense of society. It brought not 
the millennium but plutocracy and wage-slavery. It 
brought the rivalry of industrial empires competing for 
the exploitation of backward lands and peoples. It 
brought also, though against its will, tariff walls and 
neurotic patriotism, arming to the teeth. Indirectly, 
and in spite of itself it brought the European War. 

What followed ? The war accustomed mep to dis- 
cipline and to confonnity. The exigencies of war, 
abroad and at home, and the exigencies of class- 
domination, tightened discipline in every sphere. Not 
only the Liberal Party, but the far more widespread 
Liberal mentality, was torn by an internal conflict, a 
conflict between democratic ideals and the expediency 
of defending the social order which it, the bourgeois 
class, controlled. Liberal principles suited a rising but 
not a dominant class. 

Meanwhile, among the workers not individualism but 
collective action against the employers had proved the 
only remedy against oppression. This fact discredited 
the whole system of Liberal ideas, both the good and 
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the bad. It was from Russia that Liberalism received 
its death-blow. There the tendency to sink the indivi- 
dual in the militant party and class gained immense 
prestige from the success of the Revolution and the 
founding of a social order planned in the workers’ 
interests. 

In Italy and Germany the same disgust with indivi- 
dualism brought the same tendency to energise and dis- 
cipline the individual by persuading him to regard him- 
self merely as a member of a group. But here the issue 
w'as a very different social order. 

In the reaction from Liberalism we must distinguish 
two opposed but closely entangled factors, namely, an 
advance toward the will for genuine community and a 
regression toward the herd-mentality. In Russia, Italy, 
and Germany there has been a revulsion from indivi- 
dualism; and both the herd-mentality and the will for 
community have played a great part. It seems prob- 
able, however, that while in Russia the will for com- 
munity has, on the whole, been dominant, in Italy and 
Gennany the main factor has been herd-mentality, 


capitalists and social adventurers. 

The decline of Liberalism as a social policy brought 
with it the decline of Liberalism as a cultural ideal. In 
the more industrialised lands this cultural change was 


“ scientific materialism,” which was closely associated 
with Liberalism. ■ 

This change of feeling had two aspects. In general it 
was a reaction against the extravagant claims of the 
champioM of the abstract intellect, in fact against a 
naxrdw intellectualism ; and it was a particular protest 
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against the intellectual undermining of moraiity._ The 
belief tliat mind was a meaningless accident in the 
universe, and that moral values were merely subjective, 
seemed to be involved in the scientific world-view. 
This abstraction and hypostatisation of physical 
qualities was unjustified, but it accorded with the 
general preoccupation with the commercial aspect of 
the material world. Materialism, however, doubtless 
supported by a craving to be rid of tiresome moral 
obligations, led to the overthrow of the old mbrai 
sanctions. This revolution produced, particularly in 
. the “ advanced circles ” of capitalistic countries, an 
irresponsible, sordid, and despair-racked way of life. 
This, or the reaction which it caused in spectators, gave 
rise in time to a phase of widespread disgust and horror 
at the effects of moral nihilism. The emotional tide; 
turned once more toward self-discipline and even .to- 
ward a “ mystical ” sanction for morality in some kind, 
of religious devotion. . 

But devotion to what ? The old religion had lost 
its power. A new one was urgently needed. ' 

In one country alone this need was not seriously felt, 
or at least not recognised. Soviet Russia had. not 
suffered from' the . disillusionment and degeneracy of 
Western Europe. In Russia, society itself, in the form 
. of the proletarian State, became the supreme object, 
of veneration.. .And dialectical materialism strangely 
assumed much of the glamour of a mystical religion. ' 

, , But /in Italy .and Germany materialism was blamed 

■. for social degeneracy. The deep need for a mystical 
Unction for values gave, birth to the fantastic mytho- 
logy of the divine race. The racial myth is based on; 

, . the biologically unsound notion that the cultural 
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dift'erences between peoples are caused mainly by 
difierences of biological stock, and that some races are 
innately nobler than others. This false conception is 
given an emotional appeal by the vague and wholly 
unfounded belief that one’s own race is the best of all, 
and moreover has been entrusted with a divine mission 
to rule the world, or is itself an embodiment of the 
divine principle. 

It is perhaps well to say in passing that, though we 
must emphatically condemn the culture which at 
present dominates Italy and Germany, it would be folly 
on our part to indulge in self-righteous censure of these 
great peoples themselves. The social neurosis which 
has seized them was bred of agony and dire frustration. 
And these were caused partly by cruel treatment at the 
hands of more fortunate neighbours, partly by the 
tragic failure of Liberalism. 

The triumph of Liberalism had depended on the free 
exercise, of the critical intelligence. Its downfall 
brought the free intelligence into contempt. In Russia, 
ko doubt, intelligence is still prized; but it is muzded 
and only allowed to function in directions approved by 
the State. Moreover, the discovery that all thought is 
unwittingly biassed has given rise, not only in Russia, 
to the perverse and lethal notion that distortion of facts 
and argunaents is praiseworthy so long as it inclines in 
directions favourable to the social ideals of the tliinker. 
. In Italy and Gemaany the free intelligence has been 
mi|ch more severely persecuted. The finer brains of 
both countries have been either exiled or destroyed. 
In the schools the young are brought up to believe that 
: criticism of the official ideolo^ is always misleading 
, and wicked. If the present regime continues, these two 
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areat peoples may within a generation sufter a very 
serious all-round reduction of mental capacity. Com- 
munists explain the Fascist annihilation of culture as a 
necessary result of the necessary hostility of capitalism 
to the fri intelUgence which tends to expose its weak- 
ness. No doubt there is much truth m this view. We , 
must not forget, however, that in Russia also there is , 
ruthless oppression and restriction of free criticism. > 
This is officially attributed to the need for umty agamsi 
threatened attack from within and without. It is true 
that grave danger inevitably brings' 'oppression and cul- 
tural decline, and that in every country to-day insecurity, 
frustration, and fear are in fact producing this result. 
But it is difficult not to be gravely perturbed by le- 

current shootings in Russia. 

Liberalism was associated not only with the Tree 
exercise of intelligence but with a morality based on 
human brotherhood. This was a legacy from Christi- 
anity. It did not logically fit into the matenahstic and 
ethically sceptical metaphysics that science had bred, 
but it accorded with the Liberal respect for individuality . 
Even within the sphere of Liberalism, however, it could 
not have long survived. We have already noticed the 
widespread “ taboo on tenderness ” that seized Westei u 
culture under the influence of science. A much more 
violent rejection of the orthodox tendemess-morahty 
occurred in Italy and Germany as part of the emotional 
teaction against Libemlism. In fact, combined with a 
protest against ethical scepticism and moral licentious- 
ness, there y?as a protest against the particular kind o 
morality which had for so long inspired Inbsrmism at 
its best. As against materialism, Fascisin has re- 
instated, morality, but as against Christianity it has 
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dethroned love and set in its place courage and ruthless 
mastery. Finaliy, it is perhaps worth while to remark 
that, just as the racial myth necessitates suppression of 
the free intelligence that ridicules it, so tliis harsh 
morality demands a gradual blunting of all the finer 
sensibilities that condemn it. 

It must not be supposed that the democratic countries 
(so-called) have been exempt from these tendencies. 
In Britain, for instance,. what do we find ? The key 
to the understanding of the whole process lies in the 
fact that the capitalistic social order is faced with very 
grave difficulties. In times of prosperity the owning 
class, influenced by Liberalism and spurred by the 
demands of the workers, tended to become compara- 
tively tolerant and paternal. But recurrent financial 
crises, the fear of social disorder, and the necessity to 
arm extravagantly for the maintenance of imperial 
economic privileges are producing a very different 
temper. Already there are signs that tolerance and 
, paternalism are giving way to a harsher spirit. This is 
partly the result of the inevitable increase of industrial 
centralisation. The individual firms of each industry 
tend to collaborate to restrict output and maintain 
prices. Capitalistic private enterprise is voluntarily 
controlling free competition in order to preserve the 
system. As yet there is no grand co-ordination of all 
industries, but it will come. At present, Parliament 
tries ineffectively to arbitrate between them. In time, 
presumably,, the industries themselves will establish 
a central co-ordinating body, a sort of Fascist Grand 
Council. ' . ■ . , ■ , ' ' , _ , 

Meanwhile, the tendency to Fascism is plain in other 
respects. Democracy is discredited by the supine 
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behaviour of Parliamentary Governments. At the 
same time we see a steady encroachment on civil 
liberties. Police powers are extended. Attempts are 
made to discipline the people through gas-drills, and 
perhaps through the otherwise very desirable physical 
culture movement. Approval is given to hooligan 
action against persons whose political opinions are 
disliked. Conscription is in the air. Increasingly the 
press, the radio, and the cinema become sensitive to 
Government suggestions for suppression or “ interpre- 
tation ” of facts. Along with all this we must note a 
change of moral temper, a slow but steady drift away 
from the tenderness morality of Liberalism and Christi- 
anity. Amongst intellectuals of a certain type we 
find, for instance, a disposition to defend blood-sports, 
including bull-fitting. There are signs that approval 
of corporal punishment is increasing, along with morbid 
delight in the infliction of it. Everywhere we en- 
counter the first symptoms of the movement from 
kindliness to “ firmness.” 

It appears, then, that not only in the Fascist coun- 
tries, and not only in these and Russia, but also in the 
“ I>emocracies,” there is a steady ffight from the 
principles of Liberalism, both good and bad. I suggest 
that this cultural change is at bottom a consequence 
of the economic forces at work in our day. In fact I 
suggest that economic determinism is thrusting us not 
toward the Marxian Utopia but toward Fascism ; and 
that, if economic determinism cannot be restrained, we 
are doomed. • 

The Marxian believes that this tendency toward 
Fascism occurs only in capitalist countries, and that 
sooner or later capitalism will crack, and the proletariat 
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powers 01 propaganda and coercion m me nanas oi me 
owning class, and the gullibility of the masses. Also 
he underestimates, or still worse excuses as a temporary 
expedient, the tendency toward Fascism in Russia. It 
is necessary to face the possibility that the Communist 
party in Russia, in spite of its magnificent record of 
devotion, may ultimately degenerate into an oppressive 


determinism ? I believe that there is, though only a 
forlorn one. But forlorn hopes sometimes kindle the 
best in human nature and carry it to miraculous triumph. 
The only hope, I suggest, is that there may be a wide- 
spread and emphatic assertion of the will for true com- 
munity. If, as I have argued, there was something 
more than economic determinism (in the narrow sense) 
in Early Christianity, in the French Revolution, and in 
the Russian Revolution itself, something without which 
these great events could never have been achieved, then 
there is after all a hope that the same spirit may yet 
refashion the whole world. 

This spirit, however it has been described in the past, 
has always manifested two aspects, which in modem 
idiom consist of faith in the free intelligence and will for 
true community. 

If this is correct, then the practical upshot of our 
survey of philosophy is obvious. Our main theoretical 
conclusion has been an increased reliance on the 
validity of the dispassionate intelligence and on the 
ideal of personality-in-communi^. If, as I have 
argued, philosophy does not end wth theory, but is the 
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love and the pursuit of wisdom, this conclusion must 
not remain purely theoretical. We have seen that in 
the contemporary world the dispassionate intelligence 
and the spirit of true community are falling into dis- 
repute, and that their decline threatens to bring the 
human race to grave disaster. Clearly, then, the practi- 
cal effect of our survey must be to stimulate us to do our 
utmost both in private life and in public life to foster 
these two essential factors in civilisation. 

But though the free intelligence and the spirit of 
community are, I believe, by far the most important 
influences for civilising the world, we must not suppose 
that as abstract principles they constitute by themselves 
a panacea for all oxir troubles. To say, as some do, 
that if only we will be constant to these principles ail 
will be well, is not enough. They are aW-suflIcient only 
when they are almost universally accepted, and accepted 
with sincere conviction. In the present world there 
is no prospect that this will soon be the case. On the 
contrary, even lip-service to them is dwindling ; and at 
the best of times only a small minority will be capable 
of practising them constantly and sincerely. 

Moreover, public events since the European War 
have shown all too grimly that a vague inclination 
toward sincere tMnkijig and kindly behaviour is utterly 
powerless against a ruthless adventurer or a ruthless 
class, armed with modern weapons of propaganda and 
coercion. In our disjointed world there are too many 
dangerous neurotics who cannot be speedily turned 
from destructiveness by reasonable persuasion or by 
the power of non-violence. In the long run, assuredly, 
reason and love will prevail. And even to-day they 
are by far themost important instruments of civilisation, 
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But unaided they cannot deal successfuliy with every 
crisis that threatens us with a further incursion of the 
new barbarism. We must face the fact that, though 
the free intelligence and the spirit of community are at 
once the goal and an essential means, they may be not 
only ineffectual but actually harmful,, unless, they are 
combined with a full measure of that hot indignation 
against tyranny, that de\'oted service s the struggle 
for the new order, which is characteristic of the best 
minds of the political Left. 

On the other hand, the political Left, if it is to cap- 
ture the imagination and allegiance of the people of this 
country and sweep them forward to victory, must, I 
believe, learn a more liberal spirit. I mean, of course, 
liberal not in the political but in the cultural sense, 
namely, loyaltytothe free critical intelligence and respect 
for the human individual. For how do things stand ? 
Up and down the count]^, up and down, the world, in 
every class and everypolitical party, outside the churches 
and inside them, there are increasing numbers of well- 
disposed and sensible men and women who are ready 
to make real sacrifices if thereby they can help to create 
a better social order and a peace that shall be lasting 
and world-wide. Many of those who have social and 
economic privileges are beginning to realise that such 
privileges are both imjust and doomed to vanish. Not; 
only so, but many, in all social classes, who are citizens 
of capitalistic states with imperial privileges, are reluct- 
antly beginning to see that their far-reaching advantages 
over less-favouxed peoples are equally unjust and un- 
maintainable: Perhaps in time they will become recon- 
ciled to surrendering them. 

Bdt this growing mass of well-an«aning bewildered 
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public opinion is ineJfective. One of the main reasons 
of its futility lies in the fact that no political party 
fully deserves its trust. The Conservatives are 
blinded by the prejudices of capitalism. The Liberals 
are often equally so. Labour is paralysed by the 
incubus of trade-union leadership. The Communists, 
unique in devotion and courage, have gained a reputa- 
tion for impracticable and doctrinaire policies and for 
political ineptitude. Moreover, the rank and file of the 
Communist party, and all but the best of its leaders, are 
too apt to play into their opponents’ hands by indulging 
in a very excusable but none the less impolitic extravag- 
ance and bitterness. 

Yet the increasing mass of politically waking people 
might, I believe, be brought whole-heartedly to support 
the Left and to make real sacrifices, if they could be sure 
that the Left was inspired, not only by righteous indig- 
nation and the will for a new social order, but also by 
outstanding intellectual integrity and respect for human 
individuality. Rightly or wrongly, people are afraid 
of Communism for the same reasons as they are afraid 
of Fascism. They are afraid that if it came into power 
it would prove more tyrannical than the present order, 
that it would regiment people intolerably and suppress 
criticism with much the same ruthlessness as Fascism. 
No doubt this impression is partly a iesult of hostile 
propaganda, but not entirely so. 

The most urgent task of the Left to-day is to convince 
the mass of politically waking members of all classes 
that it stands not for a new kind of oppression and a 
new kind of censorship but for human kindliness and 
for the free intelligence. If the vague and confused 
forces of good will in this country and in the world are 
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to bs brought together to form a really effective move- 
ment for radical social cliange and world change, the> 
must not only be taught true theories and sound policies : 
they must also find both a philosophy and a religion, 
And for this end the leaders of this great movement, 
which is so slowly and so tardily coming into being, 
must manifestly appear to be not only astute politicians. 


have the very highest degree of personal integrity. And 
by personal integrity I mean not merely incorruptibility 


and emergencies of political action their fundamental 
loyalty to the ideal of personaiity-in-community and 
their respect for the free critical intelOgence. I mean 
that they must be manifestly incapable of seeking any 
speedy but superficial triumph for the cause by means 
wMch in the long run will frustrate the achievement of 
the true social aim. 

Apart from obvious economic ills, what is most wrong 
with the world to-day is that we have lost faith in the 
distinctively human attributes of man, namely, the free 
critical intelligence and the capacity for mutual respect. 
Leaders who combine sound social policies with un- 
shakable and unmistakable loyalty to these principles 
will be able to inspire us, not only with a reluctant 
acceptance of the need to take serious risks, but with 
the will to follow such leaders constantly, even, if neces- 
sary, through the gravest sacrifices, in the faith that they 
are true builders of the new world. 
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SU'GGESTIONS FOE MEmiNG FHILOSOPOT 


(a) The Appraack,---'Whcn. I was adolescent, and beginning to 
worry about myself and tlie universe, I was encouraged to read 
popular books on scientific subjects. I was not encouraged to 
read philosopliy. In spite of tbe fact that my education in 
science Iiad been very slight, since I was made to concentrate on 

Englisli ” subjects, I managed to glean in tMs way quite a lot of 
significant morsels of scientific Imowledge, and to concoct a 
fairly nutritive mental diet for the growing mind. But though 
'my ** philosophy of life ” seemed to me coherent, it was in fact 
very confused, I had no idea that the metaphysical assumptions 
of popular scientific culture needed to be brought to light and 
' severely criticised. For I was discouraged from reading 
philosophy. But though I did not read philosophy I came In 
time to realise that there was in fact a great continent of thoo^it 
which I had never explored. It was a continent which was at 
once ^ entiemg, forbidden, and forbidding. Whenever, with 
. guilt, and with greed for mental gold, I dared to set foot upon Its 
coast, I found myself at once faced with a dense jungle of techni- 
, callties aiid obscure ideas which, if they were not nonsense, were 
fax beyoiKl my comprehension. My young and ilhequipped 
mind had no means of penetrating into the hinterland. .In diS“ 
heartenment I fled back to the familiar continent of science, 
where the o’utposts of scientific culture were rapidly spreading, 
across die still undeveloped areas in a kind of** ribbon develop** 
.jinent” 

Since those days many useful books have been written to help 
the novice in philosophy. I propose to make a few suggestions 
both as to the best way of using this introductory material, and 
• as to somewhat more advanced reading in philosophy. Much’ 
'depends, of course, on the individuafs special temperament and 
' , 'circumstances. , Those who have a teal-, gift for pbiloisopMca! 
"thiiiking will ** lap up ’books which ofhers regard as 'almost - 
’■'Unreadable. Those who have plenty of time at their disposal can 
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embark on a tlioroiigh and far-reaching campaign. Those who 
have little leisure need to plan their reading so as to sexitre a 
majdmiim result from as few books as possible. Again, some 
will approach philosophy through some particular subject in 
which they have come up against philosophical problems. Thus 
physical science, biology, psychology, art, religion, political aims, 
may for different kinds of people provide the incentive to 
philosophical study, first in the particular sphere of these 
interests, but later in all other ' phiiosophical fields. Some 
explorers, however, wiE want to begin vdth a more general 
approach. It is mainly for these that this book has been 
written, and for these that I append the following notes on 
reading. 

I do so with grave hesitation, because, owing to an excessively 
late start, my own study of philosophy has been hasty and in- 
complete. Moreover, recently it has come almost to a stand- 
still. I look forward with soma apprehension to the comments 
of the thoroughly trained academic philosopher, toward whom I 
feel the respect due from the amateur to the professional. It is 
all too likely that my survey of philosophical literature for be- 
ginners Ignores some important works, and gives a mistaken 
estimate of others. Ail that I can claim is that my list embraces 
many books that I myself have found helpful, and one or two 
that i now recognise as important though I have not yet read 
them* 

For another reason also I hesitate to advise people about 
reading philosophy, namely, that I have so seldom taken such 
advice myself. Imtead of holding to a well-planned course of 
study, I have nearly always inclined to ** seize every hour, sip 
every flower.” And whether or not it can be truly said of me 
that, Ike the sparrow, I “ at all times was ready for love,” it can 
certainly be said that at all times I was ready for philosophy. 
This readiness, in season and out of season, for philosophical 
discussion, reading, or thinking is one of the essential pre- 
requisites for serious philosophical enquiry of any kind. The 
other is, of course, a tolerably keen inteliigence. But I hasten' 
to assure readers that, just as Einstein could be a great mathe- 
matician although hc« could not (according to the story) count 
his change, so it is possible to be fairly inteligent In philosophy 
even though one may Im incompetent in some other spheres. 
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To sum the matter, I advise readers not to lake my advice too 
scrioiisiy. With these words of caution I proceed* 

(b) (lemmi fiitroductiom. — ^It would be a great mistake to 
begin by reading nothing but introductions, but some sort of 
map of the country to be explored, or at any rate some clear 
point of departure, is desirable at the outset. There are two 
kinds of introduction to philosophy. One is the development 
of one problem so as to show that it involve other problems. 
The mother kind is a general summary of all problems. Starting 
with an introduction of one or the other type, the inteliigent 
reader will probably iiiid his interest concentrating on some 
particular set of problems raised, and will want to pursue that 
theme with all possible thoroughness. He may, for instance, 
specialise in the philosophy of science or ■ in social philosophy. 
But first let him try one or other of the' following intro- 
ductions. 

Bertrand Russelfs The Problems of Philosophy (Home Uni- 
versity Library), published in 1912, and many times reprinted, 
Is a brilliant introduction which starts with the question whether 
we have any certain knowledge of anything* It is a small 
volume, but in it the author, one of the outstanding philosophers 
of our 'age, states with his accustomed lucidity the core of several 
modern philosophical problems, such as the status of tlie ex- 
ternal world, the nature of knowledge, the status of universals. 
The reader should be warned that Russell subsequently modified 
in important respects the principles laid down in this book. In 
all his works he favours philosophical Realism, but his character- 
istic' development of it as Neutral Monism ” occurred after he 
wrote this Introduction. Another very valuable introduction, 
also Realist in general tenor, but more comprehensive than 
Russelfs little book, is C. E. M. load’s Guide to Philosophy. 
Readers will find that I have made use of load’s, treatment of 
Severn! subjects. He has a surprising gift for expounding 
difficult ideas In such a manner that we are left wondering why 
people say philosophy is obscure. His much. slighter Mrodm- 
iioft i& Modern FMiosophy summarises Realism, recent Idealism, 
Pragmatism, and Bergson’s views. 

; Of,, the second /type of introduction, G* Watts-Cunningham’s 
'Probkms of Phtibsophy is a useful introductory summary df 
opposing theories in. all the great fields of. philosophical study. 
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It is far less stimidating than the mtrod'uctions by Russel and 
load, but is useful as a- textbook or book of reference* 

It is impassible to understand modem pMlosopby without 
imderstaading how it arose out of the pbilosopiiy of previous 


Clement C. J* Webb^s Eistary o/ Fkilos^phy (Home University 


IBHiiiBlH 


from Ancient Greece- to die Mneteentli Centuiy . The autliof s 
own pliiiosopMca! posidon- is Idealist. A more advanced and 
very useful textbook is A. K, Rogers’s A Studenfs Eistgry af 
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It presupposes some -knowledge of philosophy. For Greek 
philosophy, load’s Gui4& contains chapters on the metaphysical 
thought of Plato and- Aristotle. For those who wish to conccn** 
trate on ancient philosophy, John Burnet’s Early Greek FMfo- 
s&pky is the standard survey. G. C. Field’s P/ato ami Ms 
: Caniempomries is of great interest to readers who wish to pursue 
'this theme. 




field the reader wish^ to specialise he must make himself ac- 
quainted with' the main works of the 'great, pMlosopheis of the 
last three centuries.'- All modem 'thought is a- development of 




particularly useM 'the Ittle phiiosopMcai , volumes in The 
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:| ' begin witii Descartes, An Everymaa volume contains Ms 
I ' tiiseourse on Meikod ao.d Ms other main works. He is quite 
t ...readable.,,, ,„„„Uiifo,rtimately„ Spinoza’s famom, Mito, (Everyman) 
is difBciiit, not only because of the difficulty of the thought, but 
also because of its strange presentation in the form of geo- 
aietiical propositions. A short popular account of Spinoza’s 
life and philosophy is given in J. A. Gunn’s Benedict Spimza. A 
more technical work is Leon Roth’s Spinoza, Jofm Locke’s 
Esmy Concerning Human Understanding is, of course, another 
philosopMcal laiidiBark. Locke is. far more readable tlian 
Spinom. His work is the embodiment of English common 
sense, with all its strength and weakness. Leibniz’s works are 
much more dfficult, because of the intrinsic difficulty of his 
theories. A volume of Ms writings is included in the Every- 
man’s Library Series. Leibniz: The Momdology, etc,, trails-' 
lated by R. Latta, with a long introductionon the pMlosophefs 
life and thought, contams all his important writings. Bertrand 
Russell’s The FMiosophy of Leibniz is a fine technical discussion ^ 
which shows the importance of Leibniz for modem thought, 
Btshop Berkeley appears in the Everyman Library in the volume 
called ^4 New Theory of Vision and other Writings, Berkeley is 
lucid. Two Everyman volumes give us David 
Treatise of Human Nature, wMch has played so great a part in 

modem thought, and is fortunately written in a direct Intelligible 

■■■ ■■ ' 

Immanuel Kant is a very different kettle of fish. He is:;tjii: 
most difficult, the most ponderous, the most self-contradictory,' 
but according to some the most pregnant of modem philo- 
sophers. Others have regarded him as a pWlosopMcai disaster. 
His most famous work. The Critique of Bure Reason, translated 
by I. M. D. Meiklejohn (Bohn’s Philosophical Library), was the 
supreme classic of, modern philosophy throughout the long 
mign of philosophical Idealism. Innumerable books have-been 
written about 'Kant’s philosophy. The beginner should try 
A. D*, .Lindsay’s little volume The FMiosophy of Immmml Kant 
(The People’s' Books). Use should also ^ made of the Modem ^ 
Student’s Library volume, Kant, Seketions, The begmner 
■should not attempt a serious attack on the Critique itself till he 
haS' ceased to' be beginner, and has read some, of the later 
Boyish ‘idealists. G. W.* P. Hegel also is extremely difficult.' 
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For some he is the last word in philosophy, for others he is an 
even worse disaster than Kant. His Logic, which is not really 
logic at all, but an exposition of Absolute Idealism, has played a 
great pait not only in Idealism but as the inspiration of Marx's 
very different system. The more or less advanced beginner 
should at first be content with the Modern Student's Library 
volume^ Hegel, Selections, 

The development of philosophy since Hegel is most con- 
veniently dealt with piecemeal, in connection with special 
subjects. I will mention here only the three main streams of, 
recent philosophical thought, namely, Idealism, Pragmatism, and 
Realism. A valuable little introduction to modern Idealism is 
R. F. A. Hoemie's Idealism, Serious students may pass on to ‘ 
F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, a difficult but well- 
written classic. Pragmatism may be represented first by a 
paper on that subject in Papers on Philosophy, by William James 
(Eveiyman), and, for more detailed study, by James’s Pragma- 
tism, The best introduction to Realism is Russelfs Problems, 
already mentioned. More detailed works will be cited later. 

This Is a convenient point to say that serious students who ' 
have time and persistent interest may find it useful to read, as 
occasion demands, the essays contained in the two volumes of 
Contemporary .British Philosophy (Alien and Unwin), In which 
many well-known philosophers have summarised their theories. 

Serious students will also find that in the course of theiwread* 
ing they are again and again referred to important philosophical 
studies in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, and in 
issues of Mind, and of Philosophy, and other technical journals. , 
These essays and reviews of philosophical books are much too 
.specialised for beginnem. 

(d) Speciaiisaimm—l^t us suppose that the beginner has 
Cackled Russell’s Problems, or Joad’s Guide, and Webb’s little 
' History*, Let us suppose that he has also already* embarked on a - 
' preliminary study of the great philosophers, with the aid of the 
Everyman volumes and others mentioned in the preceding section. 
He will have found his interest to some extent Inclining in one 
direction rather than another* How is he to proceed ? It Is a 
^ good plan, I think, to continue one’s general philosophical read- 
ing wMe also pursuing some particular theme with all possible 
■ thoroughness. Many , readers, however, wil not have time to 
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devote to a two-fold plan of study. All tliey can do is to guard 
against undue specialisation by occasionally reading a gerierri 
book; or against superficial catholicity by occasionally coiicee« 
Crating on their chosen theme. 

I shall now make a few suggestions for reading in each of the 
main philosophical subjects. I shall always distinguish between 
'"eleinentai'y and more advanced works. So far as possible, but 
not invariably, I shall mention first, in each subject or subdivision 
of a subject, the shorter, easier books. Then I shall refer to a few 
more fomildable technical works for the guidance of the minor- 
ity who intend to become more than superficially acquainted 
with the particular subject. 

Inevitably, the subjects have to be dealt with in some order. 

I follow In the main the sequence adopted in this book; but 

Immortality ’’ and “ Mind and Body ” are deposed from their 
leading pkce. 

(e) The Exiermi World and /.—This subject has its origins In 
the work of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume. Berkeley's 
Theory of Vision is the historical root of the Idealist theory. For 
the Realist view the beginner, having referred to Russell’s 
Frobiems and load’s Guide^ may attempt Russell’s Our Kmw^ 
ledge of the External World,' An interesting technical study by a 
modem Idealist is N. Kemp-Smith’s Prolegomena to m Idealist 
Theory of Knowledge, On the Realist side, John Laird’s A 
Study In Realism is attractively written. The serious student 
should also read G. E. Moore’s famous paper, The Refutation 
of Idealism,” reprinted in his Philosophical Studies, Two 
American volumes (by various authors), The New Realism and 
Essays in Critical Realism., present respectively Realism without, 

' and Realism with, the ‘‘ mental act ” and universals. RusseH’s 
Analysis of Matter is another very technical work. ^ More recent 
•and equally technical, though extraordinarily lucid, are C D. 
Broad’s Perception, Physics and Reality and his Scientific' 
Thought* - These two books contain a wealth of fuinute ^and 
illuminating criticism and originai analysis. H. ‘ H. Price’s 
. Perception is a still more recent and highly technical classic. 

. * The sceptical, view of the Logical Positivists is very sirnply 
expressed in tlie course of the last chapter of A. I. Ayer’s Httle 
'Language, Truth and Logic, which all beginners and advanced 
'students should read. They should'aiso read Rudolf Carnap’s 
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two small classics, The Unity of Science and Philosophy and 
Logical Syntax (?syche Miaiatures). 

(f) Reasoning, its Mature and Scope.— For the psychology of 
reasoning, W. Kohler’s The Mentality of Apes is illuminating, and 
fasdnating on its own account. Consult also any good text- 
book of psychology (see below, under Personality). E. 
Rignano’s The Psychology of Reasoning is also helpful. 

Those who are interested in formal logic will find W. S. 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic a useful little book. S. H. 
Mellone’s An Introductory Text-book of Logic is fuEer. H. W. B. 
Joseph’s lx)gic is a bulky but well-written classic on the subject. 
Susan Stebbing’s more recent A Modern Introduction to Logic is 
a very valuable but technical account of recent advances. 

Idealism, Pragmatism, and Realism give very different 
accounts of the nature and validity of reason.^ Bernard Bou- 
quet’s little book The Essentials of Logic gives the Idealist’s 
interpretation. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality contains a 
radical criticism of the power of human reason. 

For Pragmatism, go to William James, the fountain head, and 
to the works referred to above. The serious student should pass 
on to read the whole of his book. Pragmatism. For a more 
subjectivistic version of Pragmatism read F. C. S. Schiller’s 
Humanism. 

In Bertrand Russell’s Mysticism and Logic the title essay 
clearly distinguishes between the mystical and the rational points 
of view. There is also an important essay on the difference 
between “knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description.” 

For the controvei^ gbout universal characters, , the reader 
should contrast RusseH’s early views in the Problems with his 
later views in The Analysis of Mind. TTie Idealist theory of the 
“ concrete universal ” is given in Chapter II of Bernard Bosan- 
quet’s The Principle of Individuality and Value, but is obscure. 
For the “ distributive unity ” of universals, read the last chapter 
of G, :F. Stout’s iStKfifes in Philosophy and Psychology. IMs 
book contaiiB other veiy helpful essays. 

Fot tl» Logical PositiTOt’s view of reasoning, the best intro- 
ftoctioa is Ayer’s little book, already mentioned. Carnap’s two* 
amall yolum® in the Psyche Miniatures Series are important 
auttioritatiye statements. Very serious students will find the 
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origla of the subject in Wittgenstein’s Tmctatms Loglm-FhUo- 
sopMcm. A technical critical study. is J. R, 'Weinberg^ *4ii 
Exmnimthn of Logical Fositivism* For liie nature of iiiathe* 
matics. A, N« WMtehead’s little book Mathematics (Home 
University Library) is invaluable. RusselFs Introductmi to 
Mathematical FMlosophy is more difficult. L. Hogben's 
Muthmmtks for the Million is a mine of information. 

(g) Science and FMlosoph}\----A* Wolf’s Essenimis of Sckmifk 
Method is a useful Ettle textbook. A. D. Ritchie’s Scieniifk 
Method is much fuller, more philosophical, and more technical. 
C D. Broad’s Scientific Thought (already mentioned) should be 
read by all serious students who seek a real understanding of 
recent movements of thought on this subject. A very different 
book is A. N. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern WorM^ which 
has had a widespread effect on the contemporaiy attitude to our 
modem, science-inspired culture. The took is rather uneven, 
but it is the most readable and perhaps the most stimulating of 
Whitehead’s booki 'Hie same author’s earlier books are im- 
• portant for any thorough study of the philosophy of science and 
of ' mathematics. The Concept of Nature contains much 
interesting matter on the abstracting of points and instants from 
our concrete experience. ' ' • ' , 

The attitude to science which is implied ffi Dialectical Material* 
ism Is very briefly expounded in John Lewis’s minute Iniroim** ' 
Horn, to Philosophy (New People’s Library), and more fully in 
PI. Levy’s A Philosophy for a Modern Mm. ^ ' ■ 

Anyone Interested in the relations of philosophy and 'science 
will probably have read some of the works of Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton and Sir James Jeans. These briHiant astronomers and able 
popularlscrs; of science have found in-, recent physical theory 
evidence for-an Idealist metaphysics A-'S* Edcpngfon’s Swarth- 
more Lecture (1929), Science md the Unseen Woridf states ■ 

■ briefly the, outline of his theory. His The Nature of theMysiml 
World (1928), and New Pathways in Science (1934), -besides 
contaiiiing much fascinating scientific Information, present .a , 
more detailed account of Ms views ondhe limitations of science,', 

' and on.iiidetermmacy;'iii its relation to. physics and to freewill* 
Sir lames 'Jeans’s The~ Universe -AromfiUs (1929), gives Much ; 
iPucnintting science' and some very dbubtfii! philosophy*' •.His 
-Jim Mysterious Jfnmrse (1930) is a Peicaii Book. A -short/ 
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expression on llie other side by another and no less famous 
scientist is Max Planck’s Where is Science Going? Phiioso- 
pliical criticism of Eddington and Jeans is given by C» E. M. 
load with his usual lucid style in his Fhihsopkicai Aspects of 
Modern Science (1932). Susan Stebbiiig’s, andJhe. 

Fhyskists (1937) is at present the last word in the matter. Ail 
‘ Who have been beguiled by the philosophy of the two famous' 
astronomers should read this book. It is not only a detailed 
exposure of the philosophical errors of the two astronomers but 
also a sympathetic account of the revolution caused in science 
Itself by the “ uncertainty principle.” In particular the principles 
of causality and probability are helpfully discussed. 

(Ii) The Irrational Determinants of Thought. — On this subject 
the reader can consult, for the principle of distortion by uncon- 
scious motives, any modem psychological textbook (see below, 
under Personality), and for social and economic determinants ” 
he should read E. Westermarck’s Ethka! Meiaimty and any 
exposition of Marxism (see below, under Economic Determin- 
ism and Dialectical Materialism). For a general statement of 
the limitations of reason, and' its relation to emotion, read John 
Macmurray’s Reason and Emotion. See also the works on 
Bergson’s philosophy, mentioned below, under Metaphysics. 

(i) Ethics. — C. E. M. Joad’s Common Seme Ethics is a very 
useful introduction. E. F. Carritf s Morals and Politics admir- 
ably summarises the classical theories, and also discusses political 
philosophy. For the psychology of moral experience read J. A. 
Hadfleld’s Psychology and Morals. For the growth of modem 
ethical theory, begin with J. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism (EYerym.aii’s 
library). A brief account of Idealist ethics will be found in 
I.' H. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics ; a fuller te-xtbook Is J. S. 
Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics. For a criticism of Utilitarianism 
and a defence of intuition read G. E. Moore’s Ethics (Home 
University Library), an example of minute' logical analysis of 
moral experience. G. C. Field’s Moral Theory gives an import- 
,ant criticism of Moore’s position and is more readable. A 
; valuable little book on the part played by reason in morality Is 
Israel Levine’s Reason and Morals. For ethical scepticism read 
’E. Westermarck’s Ethical Melutmty\ a very readable and cogent 
^.statement. This is a more bulky volume than those previously 
mentioned, but all students of ethics should read it. The^ 
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Logical Positivist's view is contained in Ayefs little book, 
already mentiotieds and In Carnap’s FkUasophy and Logical 
Syntax. 

Those wiio intend to make a serious study of ethics should 
read also C. D. Broad’s Five Types of Fikkai Theory, which 
discusses miimtely and lucidly the ethical theories of Spinoza, 
Butler, Plume, Kant, and Sidgwick. They should also read, as 
the historical starting-point of the whole study, Aristotle’s 
treatise called The Nicomachean Ethics. And they should 
study: for Hedonism, Henry Sidgwick’s The Methods of Ethics; 
for the Idealist ‘‘self-fulfilment” theory, F. H, Bradley’s 
Efhkai Studies; for Idealism’s “transcendence of good and 
evil,” Chapter XXV of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality; for a 
full defence, of Intuitionism, G. E. Moore’s Primlpm Ethka^ 
which is minutely analytic. L. I. ITobhouse’s The Rational Good 
is a very valuable criticism , and development of the Idealist 
theory of moral obligation. A readable survey of the whole 
field of ethics, written from the Realist point of view. Is John 
Laird’s A Study in Mora! Theory. A more recent careful survey 
of moral experience is L. A. Reid’s Creative Morality. 

(j) Msthetlcs. — ^Though I have not had space to discuss 
'aesthetic experience, I will mention one or two books on this 
difficult subject. Bernard Bosanquet’s Three Lectures on 
^ . AEsthetics states briefly the Idealist attitude. For a very dillerent 
' and more modem view read L A. Richards’s The Frmcfpks of 
Literary Criticism. Another valuable book is S. Alexander’s 
Art and the Material L, A, Reid’s A Study in /Esthetics is a 
balanced survey of the whole field. Benedetto Croce’s difficult 
/Esthetic as Science of Expression gives the view of the Neo- 
Idealists. 

■ (k) Pef^ona/liy.—There are innumerable textbooks of psycho- ^ 
logy. In, extra-mural classes I have found die foEowing accept- 
’ able : A* E. Heath’s very little volume Bow We Behave (W.E.A. 
Outlines), Susan S. Brlerley’s An Introduction to Psychology^ 
R.' S. Woodworth’s Psychology^ A Study of Menial Life. Useful 
also is, Bernard Hart’s little book The Psychology of Insmuty.^ 
Another small and useful book is W. McDougairs Psychology 
_ (Home University Library). McDougalfs Outline of Psychology' 
\ is amuch more advanced work, full of interesting, though some- _ 
, times controversial matter*. . Serious students should read, with a 
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Mmsk, siindvM, remcamation, and mystical states. The fact 
tlml these subjects are still more or less inteilectiially dis- 
reputable ” makes it all the more important that the inteilectu- 
ally sincere student should take note of them. ■ 

0.n 'the relation between mind and body, read Honri Pieron’s 
nought md the Brain for a full technical statement of the 
materiaiist view. Bertrarid Russelfs The Amiysis of Mind 
(1921) is a more philosophical study which has played an Im- 
portant part in the growth of ideas about the nature of mind. 
The most comprehensive, balanced, and lucid work on the 
general philosophy of mind, incliiding the mind-body problem 
'and survival and the structure of minds, is C D. Broad’s .in- 
valuable The Mind and its Flace in Nature '(1925). ■ 

(1) Social Psychology and Social Fkiiosophy.-^W. McDougaU’s 
, Introduction to Social Psychology has played a gieat part in the* 
evolution of modem psychology, but does not deal much with the 
social aspect. R. H. Thouless’s Social Psychology is a textbook 
that should be read by all. Trotter and Tansley (mentioned 
above) must be treated with caution. A useful small book on 
the nature of society is G. D. H. Cole’s Social Theory. R. M. 
Maciver’s Community is m important larger work. Me- 
Dougalf s The Croup Mind is a full-dress discussion of that diffi- 
: cult' subject. Morris Ginsberg’s Tim Psychology of Society 'is a 
Brief survey which includes eiffective criticisms of the fashionable 
over-emphasis on. instinct, and also of the Idealist theory of the 
.State#' _ 

, For Individualism, read J. S. Mill’s' XliilUarimism and his 
essay 'On Liberty . . For the Idealist view, presumably Bernard 
Bpsanquef s The Pkiiosophical Theory of the State is the ofSoial 
EnglisBexpositibn. Serious students' should read this and also 
L* T. Hobhouse’s criticisms in Ms The Metaphysical Theory of 
the State. His The Eatiomi Cood (mentioned above) criticises 
the group-mind theoiy, as weh as the Idealist theory of political 
obligation. . , Criticism of the Idealist politick theory is also con- 
.taMedinE.F. CarritfsMurd&uiidPo/lto. ■ _ ■ . 

:■ For liie three Muds of social mentally; reM Gerald Heard’s 
■ The -'Ascent .of 'Mummify, the cental idea of wMch is ^ very 
'Sl^ificanl, .though for my part' I suspe^ that the book teie- 
scdp« ” the process' of psychological evolution into very much , 
too short a 'period. ‘ ^so,- he' never make® it dear to, me. 
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whether the pre-iudividual kind of consciousness is literaily a 
group mind or simply an un-selfconscious way of experiencing 
on the pan of the individual. The latter, I hope. 

At this point it is appropriate to refer to the works of Pro- 
fessor John Macmurray, one of whose books has already been 
mentioned. I should describe his central theme as the conten- 
tion that religion has become lifeless because it has ceased to be 
inspired by Christian friendship and the wiU for true community. 
Though I find his work sometimes ambiguous, I urge all readers 
to take note of his very significant books. Creative Society and 

Tite Structure of Religious Experience. _ ' 

For a lucid and brief account of Economic Determimsm read 
Part IV of John Strachey’s excellent Tlw Theory and Practice of 
Socialism. This book contains a useful Bibliographical Appen- 
dix on the literature of Marxism. G. D. H. Cole’s What Marx 
Really Meant should also be read. Criticisnis of Economic 
Determinism are contained in E. F. Carritt’s little Morals and 
Politics and in Israel Levine’s also little Reason and Morals. 
Serious students of Marxism wiE consult ^4 Handbook of Marxism 
■ (Goilancz). Everyman’s Library contains Karl Marx’s Capital, 
in two volumes. For the moment I shall say no more on this 
subject, as it is-raore conveniently treated under the later headmg 
of Dialectical Materialism. 

(m) Meiop/iyrfcr.— The Introduction to Bradley s /Ippcarawce 

and Reality claims to be a defence of metaphysical enquiry, but 
the upshot of his kind of Absolute Idealism is that human re^on 
is incapable of making fuUy true propositions about re^ty. 
The Introduction to Broad’s Scientific Thought distinguishes 
between “ critical ” and “ speculative ” philosophy, and poinW 
out that the latter is mostly guess-work. The Logical Positi- 
vist’s view is, as usual, clearly explained in Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic, and in Carnap’s two little books. A much 
more technical account occurs in Weinberg’s Examination oj 

Logical Positivism. „ , . j 

I have already referred to the works of the great modern 
metaphysical philosophers, Descartes, Spino;m, Leibniz, l^nt, 
Hegel. A brief survey of modem metaphysical thought is 
C. E. M. load’s Mind and Matter. R. F. A. Hoemle’s Ideal^m 
.is also relevant here, For a thorough study of metaphysical 
: Idealism serious students, but not beginners, should read, besides 
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Appearance and Reality, T. H. Greea's Prolegomena to Efkks, and 
Bernard Bosaaqaet’s The Principle of IndmduaUty and Value. 
By far the most precise and technically brilllaat study in Idealist 
.inetapiiysics is J. McT* E, McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence. 
This famous work Is an amazing logical stracture based on prem- 
iss which some readers will feel to be inadequiate. C* D. Broad 
has written an important Exammation of McTaggarfs FMio-- 
sopky. Those who wish to study Italian Neo-Ideallsiii should 
read H. Wildon Carr’s The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, and 
then, if they are prepared for difficult stuff, they may pass on to 
Croce’s four-volume The Philosophy of Spirit, and to Giovanni 
Gentile’s The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. 

For Realist criticism of Idealist metaphysics the reader should 
consult Bertrand Russell’s works, already mentioned. For a 
coinprehensive account of his own recent position, read Ms An 
Outline of Philosophy. S. Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity is 
an impressive Realist metaphysical system. For the founda- 
tions of philosophical materialism, and also for the early in- 
, fluence of biological ideas, the serious student must study Herbert 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. A very interesting commentary 
on Mm, and also on the relations of Dialectical Materialism and 
biology, is contained in Joseph Needham’s short Herbert 
Spencer Lecture, called Integrative evels: A Remluation of the 
Idea of Progress. 

For Dialectical Materialism the reader should study (in 
addition to the works referred to under Economic Determinism) 
the brief exposition and criticism in load’s Guide ; but he should 
also study the works of the Dialectical Materialists themselves. 
He might begin with John Lewis’s Textbook of Marxes Philo- 
sophy, and pass 'on to Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, a 
co-operative volume by H, Levy and others. He should cer- 
tainly read H. Levy’s A Philosophy for a Modern Man. TMs 
volume contains a brilliant analysis of the appearance of new 
qualities in -scientific fields of study, and a striking account of 
social evolution. - Philosophically, however, it seems to me to be 
rather obscure and ambiguous about ‘the basic Ideas of Dia- 
lectical Materialism, 

For an introduction to Bergson, the beginner will 'find I, A, 
Guhn’s Bergson and Ms Philosophy a useful summary* ^ 'H* 
Wildon Carr’s The Philosophy of Change is a morO' technical 
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study. Translations of Bergson’s famous books bear the titles 
Time mid Free WUl, Matter and Memory, Creative Evolution (the 
most famous), and Mnd Energy. The theory of Emergence is 
given in C. Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolution. S. Alexander’s 
Space, Time and Deity also makes use of Emergence. For 
A. N. Whitehead’s philosophy, the beginner should read Science 
and the Modem World, omitting the more technical chapters. 
Whitehead’s main metaphysical work is Process and Reality, 
which is very difficult, but full of thought-provoking matter. 

On the special subject of Time, the beginner should first grasp 
the observable characteristics of ordinaiy temporal experience, 
as described, for instance, in Stout’s Manual of Psychology, 
Book III, Chapter V. Modem ideas about time are larply 
derived from Bergson’s works (mentioned above). The serious 
student should read, in the philosophical journal Mind, 1908, 
p, 457, and 1909, p. 343, two important articles by McTaggart. 
The subject is also, of course, discussed in his TAs Nature of 
Existence, mentioned above. C. D. Broad’s Scientific Thought 
contains criticisms of McTaggart’s views, together with import- 
ant ideas of his own. Dunne’s An Experiment with Time and 
Osborn’s The Superphysiccd should, of course, be read for super- 
normal temporal experience. 

Mystical experience^ also, is discussed by Osbom. The most 
comprehensive and readable survey is Evelyn Underhill’s 
Mysticism. Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy is a short book 
which stresses awe as an element in religious experience, and is 
important as a corrective to the much commoner idea that the 
, essence of religion is the conviction of the deity’s friendliness. A . 

sceptical, yet in a seme curiously mystical, attitude, reminiscent 
' of Spinoza’s “ intellectual love of God,” is admirably expressed 
in G. Santayana’s Platonism and the Spiritual Life. Bertrand 
Ru^dl’s Religion and Science (Home University Library) is a 
concise summary of the sceptical view of religion. All who are 
interested in the psychology of religion shotdd read Williani 
James’s classic. The Varieties of Religious Experience. A useful 
and brief modern survey is R. H. Thoul^s's Ah Introduction to 
the Psychology of Religion. 

(n) Practical Upshot.— I will close by mentioning some books, 
of very different types, which have influenced me in forming ideas 
atout the crisis of the modem world. I am conscious that, 
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tlioiigls for one reason or another aH of them seem to me valuable, 
their authors are in some respects strongly opposed to one 
another. Stephen Spender’s Forward from hiberaUsm^ though 
rather hastily written, is a sincere expression of the author’s 
gradual discovery that, the old political doctrines were iiv 
suilcient. John Strachey’s The Theory and Practice of Sociaiism 
.(mentioned above) Is a brilliant account of the case for fa!*- 
reaching social change. G. D. H. Cole’s The Feopie’^s Front 
urges combined action by all progressive forces to preserve 
democracy. Complementary to these exhortations to political 
action is Aidous Huxley’s Ends and Memis^ which, though I 
regard a good deal of it as very questionable, does stress the 
fundamental Importance of the free critical intelligence, of 
kindliness, and of individual responsibility. John Mac- 
muiTay’s* Creative Society and The Structure of Retigiom &*- 
perience^ already mentioned, are important because they stress 
the fact that religion must be base If it fails to issue in vigorous 
^ action to create a better social order. Naomi Mite, bison’s Tim 
^ Mora! Basis of PoiUks is a sincere and unconventional attempt to 
' lay bare the fundamental motives of moral and political action, 
and to consider dispassionately the moral aims both of Fascists 
and Socialists. She seeks to combine the 'Spirit of sympathetic 
understanding of the more reputable motives of Fascists with 
the spirit of uncompromising resistance to the attack on our 
liberties. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Since this appendix went to press the following books have 
appeared, all of which are relevant to. one or other aspect of 
our 'theme: £.■ Hogben’s Science for the Citizen^ C* E. M.' 
load’s Guide 'to ike FMhsopky of Morah G. N. M. Tyrrell’s 
Scieme md Psyckkai Phenomena, I. B. S. Haldane’s 'The Marx* 
kt FMios&phy md the Sciences, Bertrand Eussell’s Fowetf a' 
'Sock! Analysis, Christopher Caudwell’s Studies in a Byini 
CdliM^e,J6bu‘M&cmnmfB The Ciue toMisiory, ‘ ^ 
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mange CO¥tfJ» william Saroyan The Daring Young Man 

1 The Colonefs Daughter Olive Schreiner Story of an Afrkcn Farm 

A Tall Ship Ramon Sender Sever. Red Sundays 

Helene Graham Se«on - The i¥ Plan 

t Soft: We .Are Observed Beatrice Kean Seymour Youth Rides Out 
Grand Babyton Hotel Edward Shanks (2 vofs.) Queer Streei; 

in the Midst of Life Ignazlo Silone Fwitafnarei 

ood The Centaur Osberc Sitwefi Before the Bo/nbardment 

Private Worlds Somerville and Ross 

Kai Lung*s Golden Hours Some Experiences of an Irish R.M, 

The Wallet of Kai lung Alan Steele (editor) 

Peking Picnic Selected iVlodern Short Stories (I ) 

Sir Isumbras at the Ford Selected Modern Short Stories (1) 

High Table Ralph Straus Dnseemfy Adventure 

Man Who Was Thursday Tchehov Tales from Tchehov 

Penang Appointment Angela Thlrkell Wild Strawberrks 

Madame Claire E. Temple Thurston 

Now East, Now West The City of Beautiful Nonsense 

• Soldiers* Pay Edward Thompson An Indian Day 

A Passage to Mia Ben Travers A Cuckoo in the Nest 

Carl and Anna Doreen Wallace Barnham Rectay 

The Owls* House Hugh Walpole Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traili 

Cold Comfort Farm Evelyn Waugh Black Mischief 

Store of Ladies Decline arid Fall 

**Pip*’ Vile Bodies 

A Safety Match Edith Wharton Ethan frame 

a The Lonely Plough Antonia White Frost in May 

n Chaos is Come Again P. G. Wodehouse My Man Jeeves 

I Am Jonathan Scrivener Francis Brett Young The Crescent Moon 


CRIME FICTION 


green covers 

Margery Allingham Police at the Faneraf 
Anthony Armstrong Ten AVnute Alibr 
H. C. Bailey Mr, Fortune, Please^ 

B, C, Bentley Trent’s lass Cose 

Anthony Berkeley The PiccadillyMurder ; 
.Alice Campbell Spider Wtb 

|ohn Dickson Carr . h Walks by Night 
The Waxworks Murder 
Agatha Christie the Murder on the links 
The Mysterious Affair at Styles 
G. D. H* and Margaret Cole 

Murder at Crome House 
|, I'. Connlngton The Oangerffeld Talisman 
Death at $waythling Court 
^ - .The Murder in the Maze 


CONTINUED 



COMPLETE LIST OF PENGUIN BOOKS (cantd.) 


E. F. Benson As We Were 

i, E. O. ChaHton “ Chariton 

|ohn Fothergili An innkeeper's piary 
Pamela Frankau I Find Four Peopk 

Stephen Gwynn Captain Scolt 

B. H. Liddell Hart (2 vols.) Foch 

Ethel Hannin Confessions and impressions 
Andre Maurois Ariel 

Disraeli 

George Moore Confessions of a Young Mcfr 
Maurice O’Suliivan 20 Years A-Crcwing 

DRAMA red covers 

BACK TO METHUSELAH, Bernard Shaw 
FOUR PLAYS by A. A. Milne 
THE PENGUIN SHAKESPEARE, edited by 
Dr. G. B. Harrison ; these plays, each In 
a separate volume with special Notes and 
Introductions, are available so far : 

Twelfth Night Henry the fifth 

Hamlet As You Like It 

King Lear A Midsummer Night's Dream 
The Tempest The Merchant ofVmkt 

Richard II Romeo and Juliet 

Julius Caesar Henry iV {part I) 

Macbeth Henry IV {part 2) 

Otheilo Much Ado About Nothing 

The Sonnets Antony and Cleopatra 


C. H. B. KItchIfi 
Philip Macdonald 
Ngaio Marsh 


§. C. Masterman An Oxford Tragedy 

A. A. Milne The Red House Mystery 

Gladys. Mitchell : ^ Death at the Opera 

John Rhode The House on Tollard Ridge 
The Murders in Praed Street 
Sax Rohmer The Mystery of Or, Fu’-Manchu 
Dorothy L. Sayers Documents in the Case 
W, Stanley Sykes The Missing Moneylender 
Henry Wade The Verdict of You Ail 

Edgar Wallace The Four just Men 

H. G. Wells The Invisible Man 

TRAVEL & 

ADVENTURE cerise covers- ' 

3I. }ohnston Abraham The Surgeon's Log 
Edmund Blunden Undertones of War 

f. S. Chapman Watkins' Last Expedition 
Apsley Cherry-Garrard 

(2 vofs,) The Worst Journey in the World 
Alexandra Davtd-Neel 

With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet 
'Gandar Dower Amateur Adventure 

A. j, Evans The Escaping Club 

Anthony Fokker Flying Dutchman 

floss ta Forbes From Red Sea to Blue Nile 
Alain Ger bank Fight of the Fkecrest 
Amt Morrow lindbcrgh 

North to the Orient 
Martin lindsay • Sledge 

David Scott The Egypt's Gold 

Captain von Rinteien The Dark Invader 
Nora Wain House of Exile 

MISCELLANEOUS 

yeUow covers 

Carl Baldwin On England 

Francis and Vera Meyncll (editors) 

(2 vo/s.) The Weekend Book 
Alexander WooHcott Wh/fe Rome Burns 


PENGUIN GUIDES 

Edited by t* Russell Muirhead, with 
8-page section of Bartholomew^ 3-colouf 
maps. 

KENT, SUSSEX AND SURREY 

SOMERSET 

CORNWALL 

DEVON 

DERBYSHIRE . 

LAKE DISTRICT 

Others to follow. 


CONTINUED 





COMPLETE LIST ‘OF PENGUIN BOOKS (contd,) 


ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICS 


PELICAN BOOKS 

light blue covers 

F. L. Alien *(2 vois,} Onlf Yesiercay 

Clive Beil Civlltsaticn 

Lady Bell The letters of Gertrude Be!! 

G. D. H. Cole Practice! Economics 

ScciaHsm in Evoiutian 

|» G. Cfowcher • 

*(2 vols*) An OutUne of the Universe 
Dobrie And MmwaLring 

The Floating Republic 
|. H. Fafere *Soc!al Life in the Insect World 
Sigmund Freud Totem and Taboa 

Psychopathology of Everyday Life 
Roger Fry ■ V/shn and Design: 

Bishop Gore Belief in God 

]. 8. L Haldane The Inequality of Man 
Jlie- Halevy-A History afthe. Englfsh'Pwph:' 

(4 vois,) 

j. L. and Barbara Hammond 

Lord Shaftesbury 

G. B. Harrisoii ^Intmdvcing.Sbakespeme' 

(editor) A Book of English Poetry 
Julian Huxley Essays in Popular Science 
Julian Huxley, A. C. Haddon and A. M, 

■ Carr-Saunden? . ^ ^ - "^We Europeons- 

Sir James Jeans •The Mysterious Universe 
P. Kropotkin Mutuo! Aid 

R. S. Lambert (editor) •Art in England 

H. J. Laski Liberty in the Modern State 
H, |. and Hugh Massingham (editors) 

:'{2]ydIs»)The-'GreatMi>ttandns^^ 
W. |, Perry ■ The Growth of Civilisation: 
Eileen Power *Medleval Peoph 

D. K. Roberts (editor) 

(I vols,) The Ctntury^s Poetry ■ 
Bernard Shaw 

(2 veis.) The Intelligent WomaMs Guide 
Olaf 'Stapiedon lost and First Men 

L. Susan Stebbing 

Thinking to Some Purpose 
J. W. H. Sulilvan Limitations of Science 
The Bases of Modern Science 

R. H. Tawney 

Religion and the Rise of Capitaiism 
Beatrice Webb -(2 voh.) My Appremiceship 
Jos j ah Wedgwood 

The Economics of Inheritance 
H. G. Weils A Short History of the World 
A* N* Whitehead 

Science and the Modern World 
Leonard Woolf After the Deli/gfi 

Virginia Woolf The Common Reader 
Sir Leonard Woolley *l/r of the Chaldees 
^Digging up the Fast 


An Director : Robert Gibbingsj 
Introductions by G. B. Harrison 
Jane Austen Prkh end Prejudice 

(illustraceci by Helen Blnyon) 
Robert Browning Selected Poems 

(lain Macnab) 

Daniel Defoe (2 vofs.) Rabimon Crusoe 
(j, R. Biggs) 

Richard Jefferies The Story of My Heart 
(Gertrude Hermes) 
Herman Melville Typee (pKofoertGibbings) 
Edgar Allan Poe 

Some Tales of Mystery and Imagination 
(Dougias Percy Bliss) 
Laurence Stern® A Sentimentef Journey 
(Gwen Raverat) 
Jonathan Swift €ulliver''s Travels 

(Theodore Naish) 
David Thoreau Walden (Ethcfbert White) 


PENGUIN SPECIALS 

'Norman Angel! The Great lliusion>*^Now 
^Norman Angeil& Dorothy Frances Buxton, 
You and the Refugee 
The/D.uchess ©1. Acho.li Searchlight. onSpam 
F, Borkenau The New German Empire 
Phyllis' Bottome The 'Mortal Storm 

S« Grant Duff Europe and the Czechs 
:0.:T,.,vGarratt^’,''M Roman .'Empi'fe 

.■Ld«is':Go1dt'rtg '' ,* The. Jewish. Problem 
Konrad Heiden One Man Against Europe 
C. E. M. joad Why Wor ? 

F. Elwyn Jones The Attack from Within 
Richard Keane (editor). 

Germany — What Next 1 
F. Le Gros Clark and Richard M. Tstmuss 
Our Food Problem 
Stefan lorant I Was Hitler's Prisoner 
e. O. Lorlmer , What Hitler Wants 
Mass-Observation Britain 

Edgar Mowrer ^ , 

Germofjy Puts the Clock Back 
Mowrer In China 
PEP Report ' Britain's Health 

|*'M, D, Pringle and Marfiht Rajehman 
China Struggles for Unity 
■W* I. Rose Poland 

Wickham Steed - The Press 


PELICAN SPECIALS 

Arnold Bennett ‘ Literary Taste 

Anthony Bertram * *Oesign 

Arnold Haskeli . ^ 

Robert Gibbings *Blut Angels & Whaks 
Lucia Moholy . ^ , 

A Hundred Years cfPkotograpky 
Hugh Nicol •Microbes by the MHIhn 


•/UUSTRATE0 




